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“THE  COMPBEHENSITE  CHURCH.” 

By  Prof.  8.  K.  HopUni  of  Anbom. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  first  publish¬ 
ed,  it  seems,  iu  1841,  by  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Vail,  and  now  republished  by  “  The  Right 
Rev.”  Thomas  H.  Vail,  soi-disant  bishop 
of  ELansas — that  is,  of  several  small  and 
feeble  congregations  of  Episcopalians  in 
that  State.  It  sets  out  with  pathetic  lam¬ 
entations  on  the  evils  of  schism,  as  dis¬ 
figuring  the  Church,  and  delaying  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world.  It  is  full  of  affec¬ 
tionate  expressions  towards  Christians  of 
every  name,  and  proposes  to  exhibit  a 
platform  on  which  all  can  meet  and  stand 
together.  “A  comprehensive  Church  ”  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  idea !  Who  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  realized?  A  truly  cath¬ 
olic  Church,  in  which  all  that  hold  the  vi¬ 
tal  truths  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  members,  each  denomination  honor¬ 
ing  the  ministry,  the  ordinances,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  others ;  all  one 
in  fact,  though  distinguishable  by  their 
several  peculiarities  of  form,  complexion, 
or  costume. 

Facies  non  omnibus  uns, 

Nec  dlyersa  tamen,  quails  debet  esse  sororum. 

Rut,  alas,  as  we  read  on,  the  pleasing 
vision  vanishes.  We  fancied  it  was  a  cath¬ 
olic  reality  that  would  be  offered  us.  We 
find  it  is  nothing  but  the  old  sham ;  a  nar¬ 
row  sect,  with  a  catholic  mask,  and  the 
meagre  body  stuffed  out  with  surplices, 
albs,  prayer-books,  apostolic  succession, 
exclusive  divine  right,  and  other  “  rags  of 
popery.”  In  short,  “the  Comprehensive 
Church  ”  is  the  Episcopal  Church  (!) ;  and 
unity  in  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  effect¬ 
ed,  not  by  a  surrender  on  all  hands  of  the 
indifferent  peculiarities  of  sect,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  common  ground  of  essential 
Christian  truth,  but  simply  by  all  becom¬ 
ing  Episcopalians !  Charming  example  of 
Christian  modesty!  It  is  like  the  union 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale ;  only,  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  the  whale  swallowing  J onah :  it  is 
Jonah  who  proposes  swallowing  the  whale  I 

If  we  find  it  impossible  to  treat  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  serious  tone,  it  is  not  our  fault. 
It  is  Bishop  Coxe,  Bishop  Vail,  and  the 
other  authors  of  similar  Episcopal  ireni- 
cums,  who  are  responsible ;  for  among  all 
the  Christian  sects,  this  alone  persists  in 
setting  itself  before  the  public  in  a  ludi-  i 
dfdus  aspect  liittlWmen  who  strut  are 
always  laughable.  These  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves  are  of  course  profoundly  solemn. 
Their  serene  consciousness  of  their  own 
prodigious  importance  prevents  their  ever 
being  disturbed  by  the  sense  of  anything 
comic  in  their  attitude  towards  other 
Churches ;  but  none  the  less  are  they  ex¬ 
tremely  amusing  when  they  put  forth  their 
high  pretensions,  whether  in  letters  or 
speeches,  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Perhaps  in¬ 
deed  the  “  final  cause  ”  of  such  bishops  is 
to  furnish  innocent  mirth  to  us  sober 
Presbyterians. 

But  it  is  really  too  bad  of  Bishop  Coxe 
to  try  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his 
schemes  of  proselytism  with  the  mantle  of 
Archbishop  Leighton’s  catholicity.  The 
two  are  as  unlike  as  a  venerable  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Father,  with  a  heart  full  of  charity 
for  all  that  love  Christ,  is  to  a  fussy,  prag¬ 
matical,  narrow-minded  Bishop.  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  plan  was  of  the  nature  of  a  true 
accomuiodation,  or  compromise,  in  the 
Church  of  which  the  Scottish  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  and  Episcopalians  were  to  become 
members  on  equal  terms.  He  proposed  to 
retain  bishops  merely  as  superintendents ; 
dismissing  any  claim  to  an  exclusive  di¬ 
vine  right,  and  any  pretence  of  a  supposed 
apostolical  succession.  In  all  ofiQces  of 
ordination  and  government,  the  bishop 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Presbytery,  of  whom  a  majority  should 
decide  ;  and  each  Presbyter,  on  taking  his 
seat,  and  every  candidate  for  ordination, 
was  to  be  permitted  to  declare,  if  he  desir¬ 
ed,  that  he  recognized  the  bishop  merely 
as  a  fellow  presbyter  elected  to  preside 
over  the  rest.  Synods  composed  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  ruling  elders,  were  to  meet  every 
three  years,  to  which  the  bishop  should  be 
aooountable. 

This  plan  closely  resembled  the  one 
which  had  been  proposed  to  the  Irish  Pres¬ 
byterians,  during  the  preceding  reign,  by 
the  eminent  and  devout  Archbishop  Usher ; 
a  scheme  which  really  left  to  the  bishops, 
as  Burnet  says,  “  little  but  the  name  ”  ; 
and  under  which  Presbyterian  ministers 
became  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  Indeed  Leighton  himself  de¬ 
clares  that  his  plan  fell  short,  as  a  scheme 
of  Episcopacy,  of  that  established  by  John 
Knox  and  the  earliest  Scotch  Reformers. 
If  Bishop  Coxe  and  Bishop  Vail  desire  a 
true  Comprehensive  Church,  let  them  ac¬ 
cept  Archbishop  Leighton’s  plan ;  or,  which 
Is  about  the  same  thing,  and  which  we 
strongly  reocommend,  let  them  go  into 
Reformed  Episcopacy.  They  would  then 
show  at  least  a  beooming  sincerity  and 
modesty. 

Tbelr  aln  la  gait  and  dreas  wad  leare  ’em. 

And  a’ea  devotion. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  “  comprehension 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  of 
the  other  Immensely  greater  and  stronger 
Churches,  is  simply  an  ignorant  and  mis¬ 
applied  mimicry  of  noble  utterances  whose 
echo  itas  long  since  died  out  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  the  time  and  droumstances  of 
Usher,  and  Leighton,  and  TlUotson,  com¬ 


prehension  meant  something.  It  was  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  and  dominant  Church  to  cease 
attempting  by  force  the  suppression  of 
Dissenters,  and  to  open  its  arms  to  receive 
them  on  terms  of  fair  and  liberal  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Scottish  Presbyterians  might 
have  accepted  Leighton’s  plan  with  entire 
self-respect  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  principle.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
exasperation  and  mistrust  begotten  by  a 
long  course  of  Episcopal  outrage  and 
treachery,  they  would  perhaps  have  done 
so.  The  utmost  that  these  ecclesiastical 
Dogberries  can  effect  in  this  coimtry,  is  to 
comprehend  certain  “  vagrom  men  ”  whom 
Presbyterianism  gladly  permits  to  take 
their  leave. 


PERSUASIVES. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

A  man  may  be  frightened  at  hell,  but 
he  cannot  be  frightened  frmn  it.  He  can 
only  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come  by 
repentance  of  his  sins,  and  by  a  sincere 
trust  in,  and  following  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Fear  may  exert  a  wholesome  influence  up¬ 
on  him  by  arousing  him  to  action.  Noah 
“  moved  by  fear  ”  set  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ark  for  the  preservation  of  his 
household.  .This  principle  has  several  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  Word  of  God.  Fear  is 
not  faith,  but  it  often  prompts  to  faith — 
just  as  a  child  which  is  afraid  of  falling  off 
of  a  narrow  bridge,  is  prompted  to  lay 
hold  of  its  father’s  hand. 

“  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,”  said 
the  great  Apostle,  “we  persuade  men.” 
This  text  has  had  hard  usage,  and  the 
loose  liberals  would  like  to  suppress  it, 
and  similar  passages  of  the  Bible  entirely. 
Terror  is  an  unpopular  word  in  religion. 
But  suppose  that  the  terrors  of  the  ocean 
were  so  concealed  from  a  company  of  Eu¬ 
rope-bound  travellers  that  they  should  set 
off  in  mid-Winter  for  Liverpool  in  a  vessel 
without  any  water-tight  compartments, 
without  any  life-boats,  and  even  without  a 
stout  steering-gear!  Such  concealment 
might  prove  to  be  a  murder  of  every  one 
on  board.  It  is  a  similar  cruelty  to  every 
unconverted  soul  to  conceal  from  that  soul 
the  true  character  of  God.  He  is  an  infi¬ 
nitely  loving  and  tender-hearted  Father, 
but  He  is  also  an  infinitely  holy  Father,  and 
He  abhors  sin  as  the  most  abominable 
thing  in  His  universe.  He  surely  punishes 
sin,  too,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
This  intention  to  punish  every  impenitent 
sinner  with  a  fearlSl^l  Ltribution,  He  pub¬ 
lishes  in  His' Word  as  plainly  a^the  sun¬ 
light  at  noonday.  What  a  shameful  cruel¬ 
ty  it  is  for  any  minister  or  any  teacher  of 
souls  to  cover  up  these  distinct  threaten- 
ings  of  our  Holy  God. 

By  “  the  terror  of  the  Lord  ”  I  under¬ 
stand  that  majestic  holiness  and  Justice  of 
God  which  are  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  fear  and  awe.  We  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  God’s  righteous  Justice.  It  is  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire.  And  every  unconverted  person 
who  reads  these  lines  ought  to  know  that 
God  means  what  He  says  when  He  threat¬ 
ens  to  punish  the  impenitent  and  disobe¬ 
dient 

What  ought  to  be  the  effect  upon  you  of 
knowing  that  God  abhors  your  sin,  and 
will  surely  punish  it  ?  Ought  you  to  hate 
Him,  and  harden  your  heart  against  Him  ? 
Yes  ;  you  might  do  that,  if  God  determin¬ 
ed  to  punish  you,  without  allowing  you 
any  way  of  escape  from  sin,  or  from  its 
penalty.  But  Just  see  what  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  and  merciful  God  he  is !  He  tells 
you  that  your  guilt  deserves  hell,  and  will 
bring  you  there  if  you  persist  in  it.  But 
in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were.  He  entreats 
you  to  foi'sake  your  sin,  and  offers  to  for¬ 
give  your  sins  if  you  repent  of  them  and 
cleave  to  the  Sa^dour  whom  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  you.  With  the  hand  of  His  Jus¬ 
tice  He  points  towards  hell.  With  the 
hand  of  His  love  He  points  towards  heav¬ 
en.  He  sets  before  you  life  and  death ; 
and  with  infinite  tenderness  He  entreats 
you  to  “  choose  life.” 

This  is  God’s  method  of  persuading  you 
to  forsake  sin  and  to  follow  your  Saviour. 
One  of  His  arguments  is  that  your  sin  is 
in  itself  utterly  heinous.  His  other  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  obedience  to  Him  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  universe,  and  will  bring  you 
peace,  strength,  purity,  Joy,  and  His  ever¬ 
lasting  favor.  He  loves  your  soul  too  well 
to  conceal  from  you  the  terrors  of  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Can  you  not  be  persuaded  then  to  for¬ 
sake  your  sins  at  once,  and  begin  at  once 
to  commit  your  soul  to  Christ  and  follow 
Him  ?  He  does  not  drive  you.  He  sim¬ 
ply  draws  by  His  loving  Spirit.  He  offers 
you  pardon  through  Christ.  He  offers 
you  His  help  to  keep  His  commandments 
— every  one  of  which  is  for  your  good.  He 
assures  you  that  if  you  accept  Christ,  you 
accept  everlasting  life. 

It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be  persuad¬ 
ed  that  this  is  all  true.  A  sick  man  may 
believe  that  a  medicine  can  cure  him,  but 
he  has  got  to  swallow  it.  You  may  admit 
everything  in  the  Bible  about  Christ  and 
yet  be  a  lost  man  if  you  do  not  do  Just 
what  Christ  commands  you. 

Try  the  experiment  of  trusting  Jesus 
Christ.  With  honest  prayer  for  help,  try 
the  experiment  of  saying  “  no  ”  to  sinful 
temptations,  and  of  obeying  the  voice  of 
your  conscience.  Try  the  experiment  of 
reading  God’s  Word,  and  living  it  out 
Try  the  experiment  of  yielding  to  God’s 
Spirit,  instead  of  resisting  Him  as  you 
have  always  done.  Try  all  this  honestly 


for  a  month,  or  a  week — and  when  the  time 
is  up,  tell  me  candidly  whether  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Jesus  is  a  wretched  delusion,  or 
whether  it  is  the  most  precious  possession 
in  the  universe.  When  you  have  been  in 
the  ark  for  a  month,  tell  me  if  you  desire 
to  fling  yourself  out  into  the  deluge  of  in¬ 
iquity.  When  you  have  tasted  of  the  love 
of  God,  will  you  go  back  to  the  slavery  of 
the  Devil  ?  And  when  you  reach  the  gates 
of  glory,  will  you  not  praise  and  bless 
your  God  that  He  warned  you  so  faithful¬ 
ly  to  flee  from  hell,  and  invited  you  so 
lovingly  to  lay  hold  on  life  ? 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  F.  Breed,  D.D. 

A  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky !  Our 
brother.  Dr.  Beadle,  is  dead !  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year,  he 
preached  with  all  his  usual  animation  ;  on 
his  way  from  church  he  became  chilled, 
and  at  one  o’clock  the  next  morning  he 
entered  into  glory.  The  place  he  held  in 
the  heart  and  Judgment  of  his  brethren  in 
this  city  is  accurately  indicated  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  Rev.  Dr,  De  Witt,  at  the  Monday 
meeting  of  our  Ministerial  Association, 
which  was  adopted  by  their  unanimous 
vote :  ^ 

“  Dr.  Beadle  was  a  man  of  accurate  scholarship, 
of  broad  culture,  of  wide  intellectual  sympathies. 
His  love  of  truth  was  ardent,  and  his  pursuit  of 
truth  was  incessant  and  laborious.  In  science, 
literature,  and  theology  his  attainments  were  large 
and  conspicuous. 

“  These  intellectual  possessions  and  the  eminent 
talents  by  which  they  were  achieved,  he  joyfully 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  well-being 
of  his  fellow  men,  through  the  ministry  of  the  GK>s- 
pel  of  Christ. 

“  In  this  sacred  calling  he  was  loved  and  honor¬ 
ed  in  every  position  he  filled,  and  by  all  the 
churches  to  whom  he  was  called  to  minister.  His 
preaching  was  able  and  faithful,  and  in  his  labors 
as  a  pastor  he  was  untiring.  The  Head  of  the 
Church  abundantly  blessed  his  work  and  gave  him 
many  souls.” 

Doing  Hood  to  Body  and  Sool. 

The  will  to  do  good  finds  many  a  way. 
Our  Lord  once  preached  in  the  open  fields 
to  a  congregation  of  from  five  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  who  listened  all  day  long,  as  He 
taught  them  in  divine  sentences  the  Word 
of  God.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon.  He 
bade  His  attendants  seat  the  multitude  in 
convenieni.  order,  and  then  to  feed  them 
to  their  satisfaction  with  fish  and  bread. 

Taking  the  hint  from  this  example  of  the 
great  teacher  in  feeding  both  the  bodies 
and  the  souls  of  the  needy,  some  few  weeks 
ago  a  company  of  twenty  gentlemen  in  this 
city  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to 
furnish  a  series  of  Sabbath  morning  break¬ 
fasts  to  all  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  charity.  Having  secured  the  use 
of  the  old  Methodist  church  at  the  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Wood  streets,  they  threw 
open  the  doors  on  Sabbath  morning,  when 
some  three  or  four  hundred  of  hungi-y 
ones  entered  and  sat  down  to  the  meal. 
To  look  over  such  an  assembly  gives  one 
at  once  heart 's-ease  and  heart-ache.  There 
are  old  women,  and  little  children  who  eat 
as  if  they  were  eating  for  the  week  to  come. 
There  are  young  men  and  men  in  middle 
life.  There  are  some  who  have  seen  days 
of  comparative  affluence  and  who  little 
thought  to  see  such  a  day  as  this.  And 
could  the  record  of  the  lives  of  that  com¬ 
pany  be  written,  it  would  present  tales  of 
sin  and  woe  over  which  the  angels  might 
weep. 

The  breakfast  fills  the  hour  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock  on  Sabbath  morning. 
Then  the  recipients  being  as  comfortable 
there  as  they  could  be  anywhere,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  untouched  with  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  possibly  impressed  with  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  a  Gospel  which  works  such 
charities,  remain  in  their  seats  for  an  hour 
while  hymns  are  sung,  prayers  offered,  and 
appeals  are  made  to  their  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences.  At  3:30  P.  M.  a  Bible  class  is 
held,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  for 
praise. 

Another  kindly  response  to  the  ancient 
charge  “If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou 
shalt  relieve  him ;  yea,  though  he  be  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live 
with  thee,”  is  seen  in  the  opening,  with  the 
opening  year,  of  a  number  of  “  houses,”  at 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  wholesome, 
nutritious  soup  is  given,  so  much  for  each 
family  applying.  At  one  of  these  houses 
sixty  families  were  supplied,  the  families 
numbering  in  all  100  adults  and  200  chil¬ 
dren.  Besides  the  soup  150  loaves  of  bread 
were  given.  The  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  families  apply  this  Winter 
for  the  first  time,  is  a  pathetic  token  of  the 
assurance  uttered  so  many  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  best  Friend  of  the  poor,  “  We 
have  the  poor  with  us  always.” 

But  in  such  work  woman  never  allows 
herself  to  be  outdone  by  man.  Among  the 
many  beneficent  things  she  is  always  do¬ 
ing,  she  is  dotting  our  city  over  with  “  day 
nurseries”  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
children  whose  mothers  are  compelled  to 
spend  the  day  away  from  home  in  various 
kinds  of  toil.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  left  at  these  nurseries  are  in¬ 
fants.  The  mother  leaving  a  child  must 
furnish  evidence  that  she  has  spent  the 
day  at  work ;  and  if  she  is  able  (not  other¬ 
wise),  pay  six  cents  a  day  for  each  child. 
Each  child  gets  three  meals  during  the 
day,  with  plenty  of  good,  fresh  milk  to 
drink.  A  yard  furnishes  room  for  out¬ 
door  play  to  the  older  ones.  The  real 
value  of  this  style  of  charity  can  hardly  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  never  felt  the 
pinch  of  poverty. 


Contending  for  the  Sabbath. 

Qur  worthy  Mayor  can  complain  of  no 
lack  of  encouragement  in  his  valiant  war 
upon  the  Sabbath-breaking  theatres.  One 
committee  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  headed 
by  that  distinguished  champion  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Philadelphia,  John  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  another  from  the  Philadelphia 
Ministerial  Union,  waited  on  him  and 
thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  Christian 
public  for  the  stand  he  had  taken.  In  re¬ 
ply  the  Mayor  said  that  he  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  enforce  the  law  in  all  cases.  We  de¬ 
voutly  hope  that  this  pledge  may  be  fully 
redeemed ;  but  we  sadly  fear  that  “  old 
Adam  will  prove  too  strong  for  young  Me- 
lancthon,”  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  in  the  case  of  low  theatres, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  cases  of  “  The 
Permaiunt  Exhibition,”  “The  Zoological 
Gardens  ”  and  our  beautiful  “Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,”  hie  labor  hoc  opm  est ;  how¬ 
ever  different  these  institutions  in  other 
respects,  as  law-breakers  they  all  stand 
upon  the  same  level.  In  opening  their 
doors  for  money  on  the  Lord’s  day,  they 
violate  an  explicit  law  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  And  since  as  corporations  they 
owe  their  existence  to  law,  in  deliberately 
violating  law  they  trample  on  the  very 
principle  that  gives  them  being.*  It  is  the 
child  trampling  on  the  mother.  And  the 
example  set  by  citizens  of  character  and 
position  tells  directly  and  powerfully 
against  the  vitality  of  the  commonwealth. 
Law  is  the  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
Obedience  to  law  is  the  heart-pulse  of  our 
civil  life.  It  is  very  difflcult  to  see  what 
suffleient  good  can  come  from  any  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  compensate  for  the  damage  done 
by  this  violation  of  law. 

Studying  the  Word  of  God. 

The  action  taken  some  time  since  by  our 
Board  of  Publication  at  the  instance  of  the 
Superintendent  of  its  Sabbathi-school  work, 
culminated  in  a  meeting'of  Sabbath-school 
workers,  on  the  2d  instant,  in  our  beauti¬ 
ful  Assembly  Rooms,  1334  Chestnut  street, 
and  in  the  organization  of  a  normal  class 
for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Superintendent,  Mr,  Worden,  made  a  very 
clear  exposition  of  his  plan.  He  proposes 
ten  or  twelve  lessons  a  season,  upon  the 
Bible,  its  structure,  the  books  of  which  it 
is  composed  ;  the  human  penman  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Spirit  in  writing  them  ;  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  divine  authorship — a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  lessons  being  de¬ 
voted  to  the  life  of  Christ.  Though  the 
m^Mp^f^wns  close  upon  zero,  and  the 
pa\a^onts  BO  icy  that  the  good  Superin¬ 
tendent  himself  on  his  way  to  the  meeting 
once  or  twice  fell  upon  the  side-walk, 
the  meeting  was  large,  a  number  of  ladies 
being  present.  A  warm  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  movement,  and  we  look  for 
excellent  results. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  Governor's  Address. 

On  Thursday  last  the  two  branches  of  the 
newly  elected  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
met  to  hoar  the  Address  of  Gov.  Thomas  Tal¬ 
bot.  It  proves  to  have  met  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  his  constituents  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  so  much  so  that  our  Pres.s, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  pronounce  it  the 
ablest  and  most  sensible  and  practical  State 
paper  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  Executive 
Chair  of  this  State.  I  can  give  but  a  few  of 
its  strong  points.  On  retrenchment  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  begins  with  recommending  a  reduction 
of  the  salary  of  the  Governor,  his  own  in¬ 
cluded.  Then  he  would  have  fewer  muni¬ 
cipal  courts  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
rigid  restriction  put  upon  grants  for  public 
expenses ;  also,  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  saii- 
ors,  now  $70,000  a  month,  so  regulated  as  to 
do  bettor  for  the  really  needy,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  large  sums  from  those  not  entitled  to 
them.  He  would  abolish  the  State  detective 
force,  consolidate  half  a  score  of  Boards  and 
Bureaus  of  public  charities,  &c.,  into  one 
State  Board,  and  limit  the  term  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  pay  of  members.  Passing 
from  retrenchment,  ho  recommends  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  trustee  process  in  so  far  that 
wages  due  for  labor  be  exempt  from  its  ope¬ 
ration.  On  the  question  of  temperance  the 
Governor  is  outspoken  and  decided  for  pro¬ 
hibition.  He  says:  “I  have  heretofore  of¬ 
ficially  expressed  my  opinion,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  it.  Disdaining  evasion  or  concealment, 
I  add  my  deliberate  judgment  that  any  per¬ 
manent  advance  must  be  secured  by  prohibi¬ 
tory  enactments.”  But  even  such  enact¬ 
ments,  to  be  successful,  must  be  demanded 
and  sustained  by  the  people.  The  claims  of 
women  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  he  said,  “  have 
too  firm  a  basis  in  natural  justice  and  too 
many  earnest  and  able  advocates  to  be  thrust 
lightly  aside.”  For  the  final  adjustment  of 
this  question,  and  also  that  of  biennial  in¬ 
stead  of  annual  State  elections,  the  Governor 
would  favor  a  constitutional  convention  if 
necessary.  There  are  other  matters  of  re¬ 
form  coming  before  our  Legislature  this  Win¬ 
ter  to  which  Gov.  Talbot  has  not  alluded,  and 
concerning  which  any  public  notice  just  now 
would  be  premature. 

Earnest  Workers. 

Such  the  Boston  Young  Men’s. Christian  As¬ 
sociation  emphatically  are.  The  Association 
was  formed  in  1851,  and  is  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  and  owns  a  fine  three-story  brick  build¬ 
ing  on  Tremont  street,  has  a  library  of  4,500 
volumes,  a  large  and  well  supplied  reading- 
room,  spacious  and  pleasantly  furnished  par¬ 
lors,  a  gymnasium  in  the  best  modern  style, 
and  liberal  provision  for  lectures,  concerts, 
sociables,  receptions,  Ac.  The  regular  re¬ 
ligious  services  consist  of  a  daily  morning 
prayer-meeting,  open  to  all,  a  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  Bible-class  in  the  parlors,  a  Sabbath  noon 
prayer-meeting,  and  a  Sabbath  evening  Gos¬ 
pel  mating.  During  the  war  500  ol  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  this  Association  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  and  took  the  field ;  also  an  army  relief 
committee  of  the  Association  raised  over 
$333,000,  which  was  expended  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Christian  Commission.  An 
employent  agency  is  maintained,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  man  is  giving  his  time  to  this  special 
object,  and  to  caring  for  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  city.  Young  men  coming  to  the 
city  and  without  homes  are  carefully  sought 
out,  directed  to  suitable  boarding  places, 
provided  with  seats  in  churches,  and  made 
welcome  to  the  Association’s  rooms,  and  its 
religious  and  social  advantages.  Such  are 
some  of  the  methods  in  which  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  over  3,000  members  is  expending  its 
sympathy,  time,  and  money, 

Boston  Periodical  Press. 

We  have  in  Boston  proper — old  Boston  as 
it  might  be  called,  after  so  many  annexa¬ 
tions — ten  daily  papers,  five  semi  -  weekly, 
sixty-seven  weekly,  six  fortnightly,  ninety 
monthly,  and  eleven  quarterly.  Of  the  dai¬ 
lies,  The  Advertiser  is  the  oldest,  and  The 
Transcript  is  the  next,  dating  back  to  1830, 
The  Post  was  a  year  later.  The  Journal  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1832,  The  Traveller  in  1845,  The 
Herald  in  1846.  The  Globe  is  of  recent  date. 
The  Post  and  The  Globe  are  the  only  Demo¬ 
cratic  dailies,  the  Herald  claiming  neutrality. 
Of  the  religious  weeklies,  the  Congregatlon- 
alists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and 
Universalists,  have  one  each.  The  Episcopa¬ 
lians  have  no  weekly  paper.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  The  Pilot,  more  political  than 
religious.  The  Boston  Recorder,  which  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  the  oldest  religious  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  The  Puritan  (of  modern  date),  both 
were  merged  into  The  Congregationalist  some 
years  ago.  The  Presbyterians,  who  are  be¬ 
coming  an  important  religious  body  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  neighborhood,  have  no  paper,  and 
are  wise  in  relying  upon  The  Evangelist 
and  other  ably-managed  papers  from  the  old 
homes  of  the  denomination. 

Shall  Vice  Triumph! 

About  six  months  ago  Mr.  Ezra  H.  Hoy- 
wood  was  sent  to  Dedham  Jail  on  a  two 
years’  sentence,  for  circulating  obscene  lit¬ 
erature  through  the  mails.  He  had  appealed 
from  the  lower  court  which  found  him  guilty, 
and  on  a  hearing  before  the  United  States 
court — Judge  Clifford’s  charge  was  of  the  most 
positive  and  unequivocal  character — the  for¬ 
mer  verdict  was  confirmed,  and  the  prisoner 
received  his  sentence.  His  guilt  had  been 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  or 
doubt.  About  a  month  before  Heywood’s 
sentence.  Congress  was  petitioned  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  national  laws  concerning  the 
transmission  of  obscene  matter  through  the 
mails.  The  petition  had  nearly  70,000  signa¬ 
tures,  and  among  them  was  a  numerous  list 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Comstock  be¬ 
came  aware  of  this  fact,  and  went  to  these 
men  personally,  every  one  of  whom  declared 
that  his  name  was  a  forgery !  The  petition¬ 
ers  were  heard  during  three  days,  and  Mr. 
Comstock  followed  alone,  without  counsel, 
and  in  an  address  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in¬ 
cluding  documentary  proof  of  the  forged  sig¬ 
natures,  satisfied  the  Committee,  who  report¬ 
ed  that  “The  Postofflee  was  not  established 
to  carry  instruments  of  vice  or  obscene  wri¬ 
tings,  indecent  pictures  or  lewd  books ;  that 
the  statutes  in  question  ought  not  to  be 
changed ;  and  they  recommend  that  the  pray¬ 
er  of  the  petitioners  be  denied.”  In  the  face 
of  all  these  facts  and  proceedings,  Heywood 
has  been  pardoned ;  and  what  increases  the 
surprise,  not  to  say  indignation,  here  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  is,  he  has  been  pardoned  without  any 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
court  that  tried  and  condemned  him,  without 
consultation  with  the  Judge  or  inquiry  as  to 
the  facts,  but  simply  and  wholly  on  the  plea 
of  some  outside,  incompetent,  and  interested 
party.  Those  most  likely  to  know,  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  plea  was  that  of  previous  good 
character :  for  there  was  a  time  in  Heywood’s 
younger  days  when  he  was  regarded  in  this 
city  as  a  correct  and  Christian  young  man. 
It  seems  impossible  that  the  President  would 
pardon  on  so  weak  a  showing,  but  weakness 
of  some  sort  is  quite  visible  in  the  act.  Most 
unfortunate  is  it  for  the  cause  of  virtue  that 
Heywood  is  out.  He  has  had  a  grand  recep¬ 
tion  in  Boston ;  ho  feels  free  to  renew  his  old 
offences ;  his  liberation  is  proclaimed  by  him 
and  his  associates  as  a  triumph  of  true  lib¬ 
erty.  The  law  against  obscene  and  indecent 
writings  and  pictures,  has  received  a  severe 
blow,  and  those  who  labor  for  the  “suppres¬ 
sion  of  vice”  are  publicly  insulted  and  seri¬ 
ously  hindered. 

But  for  all  this,  the  friends  of  a  pure  mo¬ 
rality  will  not  faint  or  fail.  Our  “Now  Eng¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,” 
with  its  watch-tower  in  this  city,  has  its  sen¬ 
tinels  well  posted,  and  its  work  in  good  meas¬ 
ure  systematized.  It  has  sent  printed  cir¬ 
culars  to  the  managers  of  forty  or  fifty  rail¬ 
roads  in  New  England,  respectfully  asking 
them  not  to  allow  certain  prints  named  in  the 
circular  to  be  sold  at  their  stations  or  in  their 
cars.  The  request  has  been  generally  regard¬ 
ed,  and  thus  numerous  sluices  of  corruption 
have  been  closed.  A  Boston  minister  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cause  was  passing  a  respectable 
bookstore  recently,  when  he  spied  in  the 
show-window  a  book  which  he  knew  to  be 
impure  and  corrupting.  He  went  in,  showed 
the  book  to  the  proprietor,  and  explained  its 
contents,  when  the  man  was  horrified,  said 
he  had  never  looked  into  the  book,  and  im¬ 
mediately  destroyed  all  he  had  in  the  store — 
nearly  a  hundred  volumes. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  large 
and  influential  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Society  in  Boston  in  March  next,  at  which 
speakers  will  be  present  from  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  elsewhere.  Of  course  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Comstock  will  be  among  the  number. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  “  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege”  for  young  ladies,  just  out  of  Boston, 
has  never  issued  a  catalogue  of  names— only 
of  statistics  and  the  like ;  but  I  did  not  know 
till  lately  that  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal 
School  of  this  city  prints  no  catalogue.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  of  course  well  under¬ 
stood. 


Dr.  Lorimer’i  Lectnrei. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  of  the  Tremont  Temple  ■ 
church.  Baptist,  is  delivering  a  course  of  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  lectures  on  Jesus  the  Christ. 
His  third  lecture,  last  Sabbath  evening,  was 
on  “The  development  of  Christ.”  This  he 
considered  under  three  heads,  viz;  the  " ge¬ 
nial  and  potent  influence  of  home,”  the  "nat¬ 
ural  scenery  of  Palestine ;  or  the  study  of 
nature,”  and  the  “influence  of  Judaism  as 
viewed  in  its  laws  and  religious  rites  and  ser¬ 
vices.”  Dr.  Lorimer  was  particular  to  say, 
that  In  contemplating  the  development  of 
Christ  under  these  three  conditions,  he  had 
reference  only  to  his  humanity,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  question  of  his  Divinity,  but  he  added 
here,  in  the  way  of  speculation  or  opinion, 
that  the  Divinity  was  probably  present  in  the 
humanity  even  of  the  child  Jesus,  though  the 
humanity  was  not  conscious  of  the  indwelling 
Divinity.  Dr.  Lorimer,  as  is  his  custom, 
spoke  without  notes,  and  in  an  exceedingly 
animated  and  rapid  manner,  often  throwing 
off  sentences  of  thrilling  eloquence  and  pow¬ 
er.  He  is  quite  unlike  any  other  of  our  min¬ 
isters  in  the  pulpit,  and  none  are  more  at¬ 
tractive,  laborious,  and  successful.  Tremont 
Temple  seats  3,000,  and  it  was  crowded,  as  It 
is  at  all  these  lectures.  It  was  truly  inspir¬ 
ing  to  see  that  great  congregation  listening 
with  eager  and  intense  interest  to  such  a  dis¬ 
course.  The  Doctor  announced  as  his  theme 
for  next  Sabbath  morning,  “Irreligion  In 
Boston.” 


OUTLOOK  OF  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Desember  were  $24,264.90,  as  against 
$42,316.91  in  the  same  month  last  year.  To¬ 
tal  receipts  from  May  1  to  January  1,  $134,- 
552.11,  against  $139,886.29  in  the  same  period 
last  year;  the  $50,000  gift  to  pay  last  year’s 
debt  not  being  included.  There  has  there¬ 
fore  been  a  total  falling  off  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  of  $5,334.18. 

As  the  year  began  with  a  debt  of  $47,329.26, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  prospect  for  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  grave.  The 
Board  is  careful  to  guard  against  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  its  financial  deficits.  The  short  coin¬ 
ings  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  months  in 
providing  for  the  current  expenses  of  those 
months,  are  not  considered  debts,  even  though 
money  be  borrowed  to  meet  them  till  the  com¬ 
ing  of  more  fruitful  months. 

The  total  amount  of  such  deficits  at  the 
present  time  would  be  alarming  to  those  who 
did  not  understand  their  full  meaning.  But 
a  falling  off  from  the  amounts  received  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  previous  years,  in¬ 
dicates  a  real  indebtedness.  On  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  expenditures  of  the  missions 
continue  the  same,  the  diminution  of  receipts 
to  a  certain  amount  must  add  just  so  much  to 
the  previous  debt. 

The  steady  decrease  of  receipt/^  for  the  last 
six  years  is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 
Total  amount  received  from  May  1  to  Jan.  1 : 

1873  . 1186,818 

1874  . 183,319 

1875  . ' .  167,789 

1876  . 146,991 

1877  . 139,886 

1878  . • .  134,682 

One  fact  is  calculated  to  cause  the  friends 
of  the  Board  no  little  apprehension,  viz :  that 
the  heaviest  falling  off  i  last  year  from  the 
amounts  of  the  previous  year,  occurred  in  the 
last  four  months.  In  the  first  eight  months 
the  decrease  was  but  $7105,  while  in  the 
last  four  months  of  th©  fiscal  year  It  was 
$53,180. 

The  momentous  question  then  is  :  Shall 
there  be  a  like  falling  off  between  this  and 
May  1.  adding  a  corresponding  burden  to  the 
debt  of  $47,329  with  which  the  year  began  ? 
Shall  there  not  rather  be  a  general  resolve 
throughout  the  Church  that  the  gradual  de¬ 
cline  which  has  continued  for  six  years  shall 
be  arrested  at  the  thresholci  of  the  New  Year, 
and  that  with  the  Divine  tlesslng  the  great 
cause  of  missions  shall  nc^w  and  here  start 
again  on  an  ascending  gra()e  ? 

If  the  finances  of  the  country  have  finally 
struck  bottom,  and  the  ifew  foundations  of 
prosperity  are  beginning  tjj  be  laid  on  a  gold 
basis,  shall  not  the  restored  vigor  appear  at 
once  in  the^Treasury^fJth^Lord? 

DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  ^"EW  CHURCH  AT 
QUINCY. 

Newton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  It  was  with  profound  grief 
that  I  saw  by  a  telegram  of  last  Monday 
morning,  that  the  beautiful  and  really  mag¬ 
nificent  new  edifice  of  my  former  congrega¬ 
tion — that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Quincy,  Ill.,  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  pastor — 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  just  as  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  about  to  be  dedicated.  It  had  cost 
altogether,  with  an  almost  new  and  very  fine 
organ,  Ac.,  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
congregation,  most  unfortunately,  had  an  in¬ 
surance  on  it  of  only  twenty  thousand.  It 
was  built  of  a  beautiful  stone  from  a  quarry 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  admirable  edifices 
of  the  entire  denomination ;  an  ornament  to 
the  beautiful  city  of  Quincy  and  an  honor  to 
the  West. 

No  one  who  has  not  passed  through  the 
same  experience,  can  understand  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  struggles  which  have  been  borne 
and  made  in  the  work  so  nearly  consummat¬ 
ed.  By  the  wisest  and  most  carefully  devis¬ 
ed  plan,  the  money  was  raised  payable  In  five 
annual  instalments,  and  nothing  has  been 
done,  throughout  the  entire  effort  to  secure 
funds,  which  could  mar  the  name  or  con¬ 
science  of  the  Christian.  To  the  ladies  of 
the  congregation,  above  all,  was  due  the  hon¬ 
or  of  the  achievement.  But  now,  as  one  of 
them  writes  to  my  family,  their  holy  and 
beautiful  house  has  ascended  as  a  whole 
burnt-offering  to  the  Lord.  They  are  "cast 
down,”  she  says,  "  but  not  In  despair.” 

The  Lord  comfort  them  In  this  hour  of 
their  great  trial,  and  soon  give  them  the  joy 
of  seeing  another  house,  equally  beautiful 
and  goodly,  rise  in  its  place !  They  deserve 
the  tenderest  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of 
the  entire  Church.  J.  A.  Pbibbt. 
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CHXI8TIAVITT  AS  P088E8SIH0 H8EU  OP  THl  lects.  We  do  not  know  how  many  dialects  very  many  were  In  their  shirt-sleeves,  which  A  “CHURCH  CONGRESS.”  tensive  and  unscrupulons  forms  as  in  secular 

LAHOUAOES  OP  THE  WORLD.  await  discovery.  The  gates  of  all  the  great  were  roiled  up  to  the  elbow;  some  had  over-  Your  correspondent  “Ton”  not  long  ago  organizations;  but  to  such  an  extent,  never- 

[Baport  of  Sunday  afternoon  Lecture  by  Dr.  Tucker.]  languages  are  ajar  to  the  truth;  some  are  coats  on,  and  a  few  were  very  suitably  and  communicated  to  your  pages  a  brief  account  theless,  as  to  involve  a  serious  departure 

From  every  point  of  view,  the  present  move-  wide  open.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  comfortably  dressed.  All  had  clean,  shining  of  the  Episcopalian  “  Church  Congress  ”  just  from  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 

ment  of  Christianity  among  the  nations  Is  issued  thirty-three,  and  other  societies  thirty-  faces,  as  though  soap  and  water  were  their  then  held  in  Cincinnati.  Occasional  attend-  of  the  Gospel.  So  when  legislation  acquires 

simnlv  audacious  except  as  it  can  be  ex-  i'^o  millions  of  copies  of  the  Word  of  God ;  only  attempt  in  the  way  of  toilet  to  honor  ance  upon  its  sessions  has  suggested  to  the  overshadowing  predominance,  there  will 

plained  by  faith ;  and  nowhere  does  this  au-  while  the  English  Bible  societies  have  issued  this  gala  evening,  and  had  been  plentifully  writers  few  thoughts  on  Church  life,  which  developed  a  class  of  ecclesiastical  parlia- 

daoity  seem  greater  or  the  faith  more  sub-  eighty-two  millions— one-half  in  other  than  used.  They  seemed  quite  at  ease  and  at  are  hereby  offered  for  consideration.  mentarlans,  wliose  strength  will  lie  in  the 

lime,  than  in  the  attempt  of  Christianity  to  the  English  tongue.  homo  in  the  large  school-room,  which  was  The  general  object  of  an  institution  like  skill  and  readiness  with  which  they  can  avail 

enter  into  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Hlble  translation  is  coextensive  with  mis-  decked  with  Christmas  evergreens  and  flags,  the  “  Church  Congress  ”  is  obviously  to  sup-  themselves  of  technicalities  of  procedure, 

world,  and  force  them  to  convey  its  message,  slonary  enterprise.  The  annual  sale  of  Bibles  and  was  brilliantly  lighted.  plement  in  one  direction  or  another  the  more  O'"  again,  when  “  judicial  cases  ”  constitute  a 

Think  for  a  little  of  the  conditions  of  the  is  200,000.  Rev.  John  Inglis  has  just  As  our  party  entered,  a  gentleman  was  giv-  purely  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  Church,  large  element  of  the  business  of  a  Church, 

problem.  returned  from  the  island  of  Andaman,  which  Ing  a  recitation,  which  the  boys  liked'very  itg  existence  presupposes  a  certain  inadequa-  th®re  will  be  developed  a  class  of  ecclesiasti- 

It  is  not  the  acqvdsition  or  study  of  Ian-  twenty-five  years  ago  was  inhabited  by  canni-  much  and  loudly  applauded.  Next  a  young  gy  on  the  part  of  the  regular  organization  to  ^^1  lawyers,  some  of  whom,  and  the  noisiest 

guage,  or  the  work  of  the  linguist  or  stu-  bals,  and  which  now,  though  it  has  but  a  small  man  entertained  them,  who  said  that  he  was  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  devel-  whom,  will  be  found  little  better  than 

dent  of  science;  it  is  not  the  conquest  and  population— only  300— has  recently  contribut-  once  a  newsboy,  and  now  a  prosperous  busl-  ©pment  and  expression  of  the  life  of  the  quibblers  and  pettifoggers.  In  a  word,  there 

subjection  of  language,  the  occasional  work  ed  $5,000  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible !  ness  man  in  this  city.  He  gave  some  little  church.  This  fact  will  suggest  as  the  two  Is  a  liability  that  the  vices  of  our  secular  en- 

of  a  more  dominant  race;  it  is  rather  the  Where  the  Bible  goes,  commentaries,  hymns  history  of  his  life,  and  advice  as  to  their  fu-  poles  of  the  discussion:  (1)  The  formal,  cor-  vironment  will  reproduce  themselves  in  our 

mastery  of  language  for  its  purification  and  songs,  and  Christian  literature  follow,  ture  conduct,  so  as  to  ensure  their  success,  poral  organization  of  the  Church,  with  its  ecclesiastical  organizations  in  proportion  as 

enlargement _ in  most  cases  the  construction  flooding  the  world.  There  were  a  thousand  A  third  speaker  related  some  incidents  of  business  routine  or  mechanism ;  (2)  the  more  the  latter  are  modelled  after  their  secular 

of  language  f6r  the  high  and  exceptional  uses  million  pages  of  Christian  literature  in  China  travel  in  Switzerland ;  and  when  he  asked  if  free,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  thought  counterparts.  The  “Nation”  sometimes 

of  Christianity.  “P  to  1876.  Publications  in  145  dialects  are  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  Alps,  they  shout-  ^nd  life  of  the  Church.  The  present  article  takes  occasion  to  criticise  one  of  our  political 

In  oonslderlng  the  problem  more  in  detail  issued  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  ed  their  assent  in  various  ways  and  in  a  tone  be  occupied  with  some  considerations  parties  as  a  Church.  Something  might  be 

you  see  more  clearly  the  grandeur  of  it  in  ite  It  is  true  that  the  access  of  Christianity  to  indicative  of  astonishment  at  the  question,  touching  the  first  topic.  said  by  w^  of  criticism  on  Churches  as  po- 

varlety.  Here  at  one  extreme  are  the  tribes  so  many  languages  is  subject  to  the  deduction  «  was  like  the  opening  of  a  valve  to  let  off  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  republican,  Utical  parties.  The  tendency  of  a  system 

-no  one  knows  their  number-to  which  Chris-  to  be  made  for  indifference,  ignorance,  and  superfluous  steam  to  ask  this,  judging  by  the  or  representative,  type  of  organization  finds  pervadedbyocclesiasticism  and  mechanical- 

tlanity  has  no  access  whatever  through  writ-  opposition,  leaving  a  comparatively  small  per-  “oise.  Indeed  the  patience  of  the  boys  was  its  fullest  expression.  This  implies  the  sub-  sm  is  to  put  ecclesiastical  politicians  par- 

ten  speech.  The  man  who  goes  away  to  the  centage  really  reached.  D’Aubign^  says  the  approaching  a  climax.  What  are  the  Alps  to  ordination  of  the  executive  branch  of  admin-  liamentarians,  and  lawyers  in  the  front,  and 

isUnds  of  the  Pacific,  or  Into  the  heart  of  number,  even  in  Germany,  able  to  read  was  Poor  outcasts  of  the  streets  waiting  for  igtration  to  the  legislative,  or  deliberative,  to  procure  for  them  a  factitious  impo^nce 

Africa  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  very  small,  until  a  book  appeared  of  suffl-  Christmas  cheer  ?  The  superintendent  was  Out  of  this  grows  a  marked  preponderance  in  and  influence,  due  rather  to  their  facility  and 

may  fliid  himself  utterly  helpless.  The  book  dent  interest  to  incite  the  desire  to  learn  to  l^^P*  active  in  his  vocation  of  thumping  on  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  element  of  dexterity  in  certain  usages  thantorealabili- 

does  not  touch  the  mind.  The  gap  must  be  read.  the  floor  to  keep  order.  “business.”  The  proceedings  of  all  these  ty  or  worth. 

filled  up.  He  must  make  a  language;  he  What  further  docs  this  work  represent?  The  traveller  sat  down  amid  a  great  many  bodies-General  Assemblies,  Synods,  Presby-  5.  Another  liability  proceeding  from  the 
mustcatehthe  fleeting  sounds  of  speech  as  First,  construction,  conquest  of  speech, 'the  cheers,  and  then  at  the  appearance  of  a  police-  teries-are  regulated  by  a  “docket,”  or  “order  excess  of  mechanical  routine  in  ecclesiastical 
they  fall  upon  his  ear-  give  them  a  body  as  scientific  value  of  work  performed.  As  one  at  the  door,  there  was  a  half-suppressed  q,  business”;  and  while  there  are  not  want-  life  is  the  isolation  of  the  Church  as  a  corpo- 
it  pleaseth  him-  construct  and  build,  as  best  reward  of  such  work,  truth  is  hereby  enabled  jeH  of  ”  Cop,”  and  “Coppy.”  The  boys  un-  devotional,  social,  and  popular  features,  ration  from  the  Church  as  a  congregation.  It 
he  can  in  slgils  and  characters-  and  then  to  gain  access  before  error.  The  first  Impres-  derstood  that  the  officer  had  given  the  signal  these  are  almost  wholly  cast  into  the  shade  by  is  only  too  evident  that  the  groat  mass  of  our 
into  this  rude  mould  of  speech  (the  work  at  slons  are  gained  for  good.  Missionaries  are  for  dinner.  Then  the  little  boys  went  out  first  administrative  requirements,  especially  in  Church  members  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
best  of  a  score  of  years)  pour  say  the  Gospel  the  pioneers  in  speech.  The  man  who  makes  ^  lively  music  t^e  larger  bodies  of  each  class,  where  many  regular  proceedings  of  our  ecclesiastical  bod- 

of  St  John  originally  put  Into  a  language  of  a  language  can  put  into  it  purity.  Again:  *rom  the  piano,  followed  by  the  larger  boys,  and  important  interests  are  to  be  cared  for.  ies.  In  a  rural  community,  where  Synod  or 
a  thousand’  years,  the  work  of  the  choicest  The  effect  of  reducing  to  writing  will  be  that  q«i®t  their  exit.  Very  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  the  head  Presbytery  shares  with  Bamum’s  Menagerie 

race  of  history  This  is  one  extreme  of  the  the  superior  dialect  will  absorb  the  less  per-  8®®“  ^®  too  passed  down  the  stairs  to  the  and  front,  the  pith  and  marrow,  of  our  corpo-  the  distinction  of  varying  the  monotony  of 
problem  Take  the  other  -  feet.  Dr.  Bushnell  so  states  from  his  expe-  large  room  below,  where  there  was  a  racket  rate  ecclesiastical  life,  is  “business.”  What  every-day  life,  there  may  be  an  attempt  at 

Here  is  the  Arablc-a  language  as  pure  as  rience  in  the  Gaboon  Mission.  ®J‘‘tter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  hum  ^ow  shall  we  say  about  all  this  business  ?  interest  in  the  proceedings.  When  some  poor 

flows  in  the  speech  of  men  spoken  by  a  hun-  Secondly,  it  carries  in  it  the  promise  of  en-  of  unlimited  conversation,  as  the  boys  were  pirst  of  all,  we  must  recognize  it  as  heretic  is  put  in  the  pillory,  some  interest  will 

dred  and  twenty  millions  4e  growth  of  cen-  largement.  The  old  Greek  tongue  was  strain-  taking  their  dinner.  The  bill  of  fare  for  each  a  necessity.  The  “  work  ”  or  “  business  ”  of  be  shown.  But  in  the  ordinary  business  rou- 
turles  marked  in  its  progress  by  periods  of  ed  to  its  utmost  tension  in  its  reception  of  ^oy  was  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  a  large  t^e  Church  must  be  carried  on.  and  that  In  a  tine,  concerning  as  it  does  the  all-important 
splendor  and  Ught-  a  language  In  which  gram-  Christianity.  There  were  no  words  to  ex-  ®®‘^®®'  ^“tter.  and  pie.  Aguiar,  orderly,  systematic  way.  To  sue-  interests  of  Church  activity  and  growth,  how 

mar  has  always  been  the  chief  science;  and.  press  Son  of  God,  no  word  for  humility.  The  plates  had  been  filled  before  the  boys  ceed.  it  must  be  conducted  on  thorough  busi-  many  even  of  our  church  members  take  any 
above  all  a  language  held  in  right  of  pos-  Paul  had  to  coin  a  word.  So  with  the  Latin  came  in.  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  but  ness  principles.  There  must  be  plans,  instru-  interest  whatever !  Does  there  not  seem  to 
session  by  a  sacred  Book,  itself  the  standard  tongue.  The  old  pagan  knew  how  td  anger  ^  ^^11  to  and  stuff  themselves.  mentalities,  methods,  and  rules ;  there  must  be  rather  agrowing  isolation  of  our  ecclesias- 

of  purity  and  the  measure  of  progress.  Far  God,  but  not  how  to  offend  His  holiness  or  Hast  would  have  found  subjects  for  his  integrity,  foresight,  generalship,  economy,  tlcal  system  from  the  people  ? 
more  than  what  their  Bible  is  to  the  Ger-  Justice.  Grimes  were  known ;  not  sin  or  the  cc“fc  pencil  in  this  scene.  The  larger  gfliciency,  strict  responsibility,  and  careful  6.  Still  another  tendency  of  the  excess  of 
mn.ng  or  the  English  Bible  is  to  the  English-  sinner.  So  also  our  own  tongue  is  a  complete  *^®  matter  very  quietly,  and  eat  supervision.  This,  too,  will  require  a  large  routine  is  conventionalism.  Our  Church  life, 

speaking  peoples  is  the  Koran  to  the  Arab  speech,  enlarged  to  the  needs  of  Christian-  with  moderation,  calling  it  “  a  jolly  spread.”  amount  of  “machinery.”  consisting  as  it  does  so  largely  of  a  formal 

and  the  peoples’  whom  he  has  conquered  ity.  From  these  statements,  we  may  esti-  One  of  these  emptied  his  bowl  of  coffee  and  g.  The  disciplinary  value  of  all  this  is  con-  repetition  of  the  same  processes  from  year  to 

How  can  Christianity  attempt  to  force  itself  mate  the  work  of  enlargement,  finding  names  ^  ®  woman  who  was  waiting  upon  giderable.  It  furnishes  valuable  training  in  year,  becomes  stamped  with  a  conventional 

into  a  language  thus  established  and  defend-  for  God  and  redemption.  them,  “  Mary,  bring  some  more  coffee.”  This  practice  of  order— “  heaven’s  sameness,  which  requires  no  small  amount  of 

gd  y  Thirdly,  the  work  of  purification  Is  repre-  considered  facetious,  and  caused  great  ..  ^  jg  Q^t  without  significance  grace  to  keep  it  from  lapsing  at  times  into 

Midway  between  these  extremes  lie  the  seated.  Languages  are  rich  on  the  side  of  laughter.  It  was  the  little  fellows  who  were  Presbyterian  communities  are  eminently  dulness.  The  same  questions  come  up  for 
languages  of  India  and  of  China.  The  prob-  evil.  It  is  a  very  rude  dialect  which  has  not  ®qual  to  the  occasion.  They  evidently  characterized  by  orderliness  and  the  fruits  consideration,  the  same  things  are  said  about 

lem  in  China  is  twofold,  involving  the  mas-  many  words  for  murder,  lor  all  the  passions,  wished  to  eat  all  before  them,  but  could  not,  thereof.  them,  the  same  conclusions  substantially  are 

tery  of  the  speech  of  scholars,  and  of  the  *m<l  for  the  vices;  so,  also,  they  have  words  their  haste  used  nature  s  implements,  jj  There  is  value  also  in  the  transaction  of  reached.  As  a  consequence  the  thought  of 

speech  of  the  people  The  problem  of  India  filled  with  half  truths  and  religious  errors.  disregarding  knife  and  fork,  and  cramming  religious  business,  as  emphasizing  the  idea  the  Church  as  church  runs  ever  in  the  same 

is  the  mastery  of  many  dialects-all  the  pro-  This  is  the  inner  view;  now  the  outer-the  that  religion  itself  is  a  business.  It  is  not  old  grooves.  Its  aims  are  fixed  and  limited. 

^  j  ,  .a  ,  Til  i  i  the  midst  of  their  feast  there  was  a  cry  of  anniimeni  or  imnnlan  or  devotion  but  Its  expressions  are  stereotyped.  Everything 

duct  of  the  religions  of  the  country— formed  significance  in  results.  First,  it  represents  .  oao  t«ii  woman  annenred  with  “®>^®  ®®"“‘"®“'’  impulse,  or  aevotion,  nut  ^g^rs  a  conventional  air.  All  the  time  it  is 

and  moulded  to  their  uses,  freighted  down  permanence.  Here  is  an  essential  difference  I'nirifiKH  h  fi  matter,  a  plan  to  be  prosecuted  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again.  Almost  the 

with  their  8<Kalled  philosophies  and  scien-  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ciatholic  f  .'^®  T®  *°“®  hand  and  a  man  rol-  intelligently  and  steadily,  with  a  view  to  re-  only  way  of  getting  anything  new  before  the 
ce.,~.d  dUtorted  by  tb,  o.  i.  that  the  Eomanlct  .orb,  oub  .«l«  about  Tb.cb  It  i.  well  to  be  thoroagbl,  Churcb  U  tb, 

their  own  proportions.  Whatever  may  be  ward  through  churches,  rites,  and  symbols,  _  we  were  stand-  ^  ation,”  is  scarcely  broad  or  elastic  enough  for 

said — as  mueh  may  truthfully  be  said — of  the  thus  building  on  the  sand.  The  results  of  h  n  4.  If  now  the  external  life  and  the  inter-  all  the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

original  purity  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius  Romish  missions  are  transitory ;  they  do  not  I^e  life  personal  and  ecclesiastical,  are  7.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  favorable  to  that 

or  Gaudama,  that  purity  does  not  exist  as  a  give  scope  for  root  and  growth.  Protestantism  ^ad  been  demurely  eating  with  his  accord,  proceeding  ;>ari  passM,  there  spirit  of  arbitrary,  de.spotlc  ecclosiastlclsm, 

1  I  A  •  t  j  ji.  j.  A  knife  and  fork,  appearing  to  be  intent  upon  ««  whv  frnnaaptionc;  of  which  puts  the  baa  on  personal  independence 

present  fact  in  the  popular  mind  of  India  or  goes  and  hides  itself  for  twenty  years,  and  nothin^  else  I  should  have  l!  business  transactions  of  thought.  The  more  purely  formal 

China.  The  popular  mind  is  packed  with  su-  puts  the  truth  it  desires  to  teach  into  the  f  •  i  iff+i  v,  •>  *^®  should  not  bo  suffused  with  a  niechanical  the  iB»-dovelapmeiit  of  the 

perstitions  and  absurdities,  and  the  language  written  language  of  the  people,  and  they  get  i hat  is  a  nice  little  boy.  fj^ie  gpirituality,  why  the  consideration  of  Church,  the  loss  will  there  bo) of  tolerance, 

lEhiah.  ambodles  them  is  apt  to  play  false  to  the  sources  of  power,  and  build  on  a  rock,  approaching  him.  he  looked  up  at.^  re-  its  external  and  most  secular  Interests  should  manly  Indivlduali^^^^^^ 

with  truth.  Whether  scientific  or  snirit^l  Reeondlv  this  work  holds  Ohristianitv  to  P‘®®®  very- sweetly.  In  two  min-  not  minister  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  ail  ®h®"<^y-.T®  «8oMatthow  Arnold3  phraseol- 

with  truth,  Whether  scientific  or  spiritual.  Secondly,  this  work  holds  Christi^ity  to  ^tos  ho  had  nurchased  his  neighbor’s  nie  on  b., _ _  |  ogy.  vvhilo  there  may  be  plenty  of  “rigor  and 

Now  we  may  see  how  much  is  meant  In  the  its  freshness.  It  is  a  constant  reproduction. 

endeavor  so  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  that  You  remember  the  language  of  Scripture  con* 

every  human  creature  shall  hear  it  and  read  cerning  Moab :  “  Moab  hath  been  at  ease 


utes  he  had  purchased  his  neighbor’s  pie  on  ^jjo  take  part  in  it. 


VTV*  uawj  uw*  uauxyu  aaa  wxav/  *1,0  AACOllUH^OO.  XV  Oi  VCHl  V  a  va  vaa .  ,,,  ,  .  _  ,  ,  -  1  H  If  11  nHoP  ^no  take  part  in  it.  vigor. ’’there  will  be  but  little  “sweetness  and 

endeavor  so  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  that  You  remember  the  language  of  Scripture  con-  either  siaff  or  film,  and  concealed  it  an  under  hand,  there  arc  some  lia-  light.”  Earnest  thought  and  frank  independ- 

every  human  creature  shall  hear  it  and  read  cerning  Moab:  “Moab  hath  been  at  ease  and  as  the  same  woman  was  pass-  bilities  growing  out  of  an  excessive  prepon-  onco  will  suffer  a  painfu^ 

.  1  u  u  *1.  .  r,  bL  j  1-  t  b.1.  j  ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  she  no-  nf  himineas  rmitine  ttfninal  which  A  last  rosult,  and  most  Of  all  perhaps  to 

in  the  language  wiiereln  he  was  born— the  very  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  ®  had  no  nie  on  hia  nlate  and  «ave  ‘^®^“®®  bi^iness  routine,  against  w  icli  be  deplored,  is  the  secularization  of  the  spirit 

privilege  »f  Penteifost.  This  is  the  struggle  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  r  i  vf  i  th  ^  i  8*^^rd,  and  which  it  may  bo  well  to  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  its  methods.  In 

of  Christianity  in  its  revival  in  the  nineteenth  to  vessel;  therefore  his  taste  remainoth  in  “‘ra  another  slice .  Not  a  smile  or  other  evl-  consider.  the  exclusive  attention  to  “business,”  there 

canfnr,,  to  Affect  thT.o.,o.h  the  natient  Anecina  _ _ _  >.  donco  did  ho  glvo  of  hls  clcver  acquisitlon  of  1.  First  is  the  liability  to  occlesiastlcism.  will  bo  a  certain  loss  of  spirituality.  Wo  may 


of  Christianity  in  its  revival  in  the  nineteenth  to  vessel ;  therefore  his  taste  remainoth  in 
century,  to  effect  through  the  patient  energies  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed.” 


insider.  the  exclusive  attention  to  “business,”  there 

1.  First  is  the  liability  to  occlesiastlcism,  will  bo  a  certain  loss  of  spirituality.  Wo  may 


TiEa  rhnrch  VhA^erv^  uuu,  anu  nis  seen.  «  uo  but  when  I  remarked  to  him  ^hich  consists  in  unduly  maKiiifvina  the  say  that  the  business  being  religious  it  need 

of  the  Church  the  very  thing  which  came  at  Compare  with  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  .  annle-Die-arc  vou  ^  magniljlng  the 

the  first  through  a  direct  supernatural  power.  Church,  Protestant  Christianity  pouring  it-  i.o»»  uj  x  i  ^  i.  ^  x  ^  i  Church  as  an  external  organization.  The  fact  rouialns  that  when  the  attempt  is  made, 

And  in  doing  this  W  Christianity  is  faith-  self  from  larger  to  larger  receptacles,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  he  got  up  and  Church  is  doubtless  a  divine  institution,  the  wheth^or  in  the  personal  life  or  in  the  life  of 

AUUIU  ttuii/jr  lo  ittiiu  s  .  .  i®!*-  th®  room.  I  asked  another  boy  what  oraanic  intesritv  of  which  must  be  bv  all  the  Church  to  squeeze  Christianity  into  rou- 

ful,  not  only  to  its  traditions,  but  to  the  gen-  into  every  language  under  heaven.  At  such  preferred.  “Apple-pie.”  3ns  uDh^  Yer  after  allTe  Church  as  «®®’  A"®"  ®®®«®®®®  he  largely  evapor- 

ius  of  the  Gospel,  that  which  distinguishes  I^ins.  actively  reproducing  itself.  Chr  stian-  ^  a  eZoration  as  In  organlitill  Ts  n^’  an  ^‘®‘‘  ^‘'® 

Christianity  from  all  Religions  is  its  spirit  and  ity  cannot  become  stagnant,  cannot  die.  ^  a  corporation,  as  an  organization,  is  not  an  was  much  spiritual  tonic  in  our  ecclesiastical 

its  search  for  men-  Ae  seeking  as  well  as  the  This  is  the  significance  of  the  work.  Trans-  have  taken  a  cai-t-load  of  pies  to  end.  but  a  means  to  an  end;  it  is  “a  pillar  gatherings.  Not  from  them  do  the  most  de- 

saving ;  the  finding  oXt  where  men  are.  though  lation  is  reproduction.  Never  underestimate  supply  those  600  boys,  as  not  a  few  contrived  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  The  Gospel  does  gS  “^NoTevens  thej 
they  be  hidden  away  in  inaccessible  regions;  the  advantage  to  Christianity  itself  of  this  to  get  two  pieces.  Such  a  merry  set  as  they  not  exist  for  the  Church,  but  the  Church  for  moans  of  quickening,  invigorating,  en^ 
the  fitting  itself  to  &eir  wants  though  it  must  reproducing  process.  Thus  the  Bible  be-  wore  generally— laughing  and  talking  and  eat-  the  Gospel.  Coleridge  has  well  said:  “He  larging  and  enriching  our  deepest  life. 

first  waken  them  ti  the  knowledge  of  those  comes  the  builder  among  the  nations.  ‘“8-  together !  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  . . . ' 

wants.  S«.h  is  ChfstlMilt,,  not  calling  us  to  Tracing  modern  civilization  with  the  tons-  to  It  save  the  Cadets  at  West  truth,  will  proc«d  by  tolng  hls  own  sect  or 

.wme.  hnt  cowino  hut:  the  Good  Shenherd  fw,™  the  iw.,11,erw,nw,„  to  the  Point,  at  thclr  noon-day  meal,  when  the  time  Church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  ©gt  JKrllglOttS  jPttSR. 


first  waken  them  ti)  the  knowledge  of  those  comes  the  builder  among  the  nations.  ‘“k.  ;  a  urytiuiiiK  two  who  uogms  oy  lovmg  uccbca  cm.. 

_ _ o..«K  sa  nk  .lofioAii-wr  W.A4- _ _  Ac  m  !  j  .  .11  a.  lakau  a  kind  to  comparo  to  It,  ssvo  thc  Cadcts  st  Wost  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or 

wants.  Such  is  Ch ‘istianity,  not  calling  us  to  Tracing  modern  civilization  with  the  trans-  t.  .  a  a  ak  .  J  .  a  aa  a.  ,  a,  .a  j 

..A.-..,/.  ,r,.«,.  tkA  riAAai  ckAAkA-ri  .  .  *  ak  Tir  i.a  _  a  ai,A  Point,  at  their  noon-day  meal,  when  the  time  Church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in 

come,  but  coming  ions;  the  Good  bhepherd  ferof  power  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,a  j  a.  a  .  ,,  wa  . 

seeking  tiU  He  fin<  Is.  Atlantic,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  conversation  and  lov  ng  himsel  better  than  all.  It  is  never- 

I  havedwelt  at  tiis  length,  said  Dr.  Tucker,  Testament  into  Western  Europe  after  the  ®ating  are  enjoyed  ad  for  a  brief  inter-  theless  possible  for  those  who  are  too  exclu-  ilie  Ubseiver  notices  that  the  season 

upon  the  material  and  moral  significance  of  fall  of  Constantinople;  estimating  the  effect  xr  k  „  ,  a  ®iv®»y  ®®®;;P‘®d  ^J^h  the  external  concerns  of  or  burning  down  church  edifices  h^  fair- 

the  problem,  becasso  we  are  to  leave  for  a  lit-  of  its  translations  put  against  the  hot  mind  ,  Christm^  the  Newsboys  are  allowed  to  the  Church,  to  fall  into  a  species  of  ecclesi-  ly  opened,  and  with  the  promise  of  great 
tie  thegreat  highways  of  Christian  enterprise,  of  Europe;  Dr.  Tucker  said  the  Greek  Testa-  ‘®^^®  **'®  Lodging-house  after  the  evening  olatry-worshipping  the  Church  for  its  own  success.”  After  referring  to  the  destruc- 
the  parties  of  discovery  and  adventure,  the  tament,  passing  into  the  speech  of  the  west-  ™®®1- to  return  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  sake,  losing  sight  in  a  measure-of  its  diviner  tion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
association  of  political  questions,  and  pass  em  nations,  has  made  them.  Who  can  put  *^®  f^'’®®*  *^®  dinner  ®nd8.  This  leads  to  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  of  the  still  more  costly 

into  quiet  and  hidden  ways  and  among  un-  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Bible  to  upbuild?  smiling  faces  After  their  departure,  2.  Mechanicalism,  which  is  closely  allied  Baptist  church  of  St.  Louis-both 

seen  forces.  The  transition  from  lives  of  he-  It  works  as  natientlv  as  the  liirht.  and  as  *'*1®  ^^dies  and  gentlemen  present  were  invit-  to  ecclesiasticism,  but  differs  in  this,  that  ec-  which  edifices  were  about  to  be  dedicat- 


The  Observer  notices  that  “  the  season 


seen  forces.  The  transition  from  lives  of  he-  It  worlds  as  patiently  as  the  light,  and  as  v, 

roic  endurance  ar.d  far-sighted  wisdom  to  surely.  The  missionary  comes,  like  John  the  ®  *’®'*8  ®  u 


clesiasticism  magnifies  the  organization  of  ed — our  contemporary  continues  ; 


an  equal  name,  await  them.  There  are  those 
the  fame  of  whose  translations  will  exceed 
that  of  their  heroic  deeds.  We  are  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  equal  significance  of  lives  of  action 


College  chapel : 

"  Think  upon  them. 

Thou  who  art  passing  by  to-day. 

Child  of  the  same  family. 

Bought  by  the  same  Lord ; 

Keep  thy  toot  when  thou 
Qoest  Into  the  house  of  Ood. 

Then  watch  thine  armor 
And  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer 
To  fight  and  to  die 

The  faithful  soldier  and  serrant  of  Christ 
And  of  the  country.” 


HOW  THE  NEWSBOYS  KEPT  CHRISTMAS. 
Their  appreciation  of  Apple  Fie. 


lives  of  study,  from  discoverers  and  mission-  Baptist,  with  one  greater  behind,  and  that  ^  '^‘‘®  Duane-street  Lodging-house  for  News-  the  Church,  mechanicalism  its  instrumental-  This  is  but  the  b^inning  of  the  Winter’s 

riVAv  af.fAomAn  fn  ft.riAriiafAra  io -aai-tt  rAo-irAzi  ^ i,  j  ku  k*  »  n  ,1  boys  Is  006  of  the  charities  of  the  New  ities,  its  “machinery.”  The  evil  to  which  record,  and,  as  we  have  often  done  before, 

trinslfttorSi  is  V6iy  luftrkoci*  grofttsr  is  tho  tihought  of  God.  _  .  .i  ]  «  Aiiri  ij.  j.  j  i.  s  j  »  xa  i  i  js  wp  fjjkp  tiio  oppfisiinn  Tzcrnin  w^rn  tVinaA 

But  an  eaual  honor,  and  some  dav.  if  not  now.  -  Children  s  Aid  Society,  established  by  the  fSmer  tends  is  the  practical  subordina-  ^har  *  -f  5  Sch  cdT 

«„  AA..oit,a«,A  .Wkif  fi,A»,  OVA  fkAcI  ^r.  Charlos  L.  Brace,  and  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  tion  of  the  ends  of  the  Church  to  its  corpor-  J?  charge  oi  tne  tnousanus  or  enuren  edi- 

an  oQual  namo,  await  them.  There  are  those  ttaw  twe  ijewsboys  ttrpt  cheistmas  a  -d  xu  $  t>  :  $  x  mu  x  i  #  xu  x  x  xi  m  x  uj  u  xu  i  xx  x  ri  flees  in  the  country  to  exercise  more  care- 

the  fame  of  whose  translations  will  exceed  NEWSBOYS  KEPT  CHRISTMAS.  a.  Booth  is  President.  The  exterior  of  the  ate  forms;  the  evil  to  which  the  latter  tends  supervision  of  the  property  in  guard- 

that  of  their  heroic  dueds.  We  are  to  recog-  appreciation  of  Apple  Pie.  building  is  rather  handsome.  The  first  story  is  the  practical  subordination  of  the  life  of  ing  it  against  fire.  Not  a  season  passes  in 

nize  the  equal  significance  of  lives  of  action  Mr.  William  Fleiss,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  is  rented  for  a  clothing  store;  the  second  is  flite  Church  to  its  instrumentalities.  There  which  there  are  not  several  destroyed,  and 

and  of  Btudv  Do  you  remember  the  inscrip-  this  city,  gave  the  Newsboys  a  Christmas  din-  occupied  by  the  eating-room  and  culinary  is  an  obvious  liability  that  where  attention  is  usually  through  a  want  of  care.  In  ex- 

tion  on  the  Crimean  Monument  of  Winchester  “®>*  Lodging-house  at  the  comer  of  offices;  the  third  is  used  for  the  large  school-  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  machinery  of 

nAiiAv.A  AkoTVAi  •  DuBoe  and  New  Chambers  streets.  If  I  am  room,  etc. ;  and  the  fourth  for  dormitories ;  the  Church,  too  much  may  be  sacrificed  to  n®gr®G  as  lo  expose  aujacent 

“Think  upon  them,  "®‘  while  the  fifth  has  a  gymn^ium  and  laundry  the  machine.  The  work  of  the  Church  re-  yga^l- S?year“St^^^^^ 

Thou  who  art  pMBing  by  to-day.  treating  the  Newsboys  every  Christmas  in  the  The  beds  are  small,  the  bedsteads  being  of  solves  itself  into  avast  mechanism.  There  ^  general  conflagration  shows  that  they 

Child  or  the  same  tamiiy,  same  manner.  iron,  and  double,  like  the  berths  on  a  steam-  are  the  ropes,  pulleys,  levers,  screws,  each  in  were  defective ;  a  careless  sexton  builds  a 

Bought  by  the  same  Lord;  The  hour  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  for  er.  They  were  all  very  clean  and  nicely  made  its  place.  Reliance  is  placed  on  those.  There  fire  on  Saturday  night  to  warm  the  church 

Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  this  festival  was  seven  o’clock  P.  M.,  but  for  up.  Six  cents  is  charged  each  boy  for  the  oc-  is  a  growing  tendency  to  assume  that  these  for  Sunday,  and  goes  home  to  be  roused 

^st  Into  toe  house  of  God.  some  llt^e  time  previously  the  boys  were  as-  cupancy  of  one  of  these  beds.  There  are  are  everything,  and  a  growing  tendency  on  from  sleep  by  the  cry  of  fire  when  it  is  too 

toVs^f  3y  by  prayer  sembled  in  the  school-room,  to  listen  to  ad-  larger  beds  in  another  dormitory,  for  which  the  part  of  the  Church  to  become  mechanical  1“^  ®  J.  oT'L^^lLv^^the^^Sniace^ln  Ml 

To  fight  and  to  die  dresses  made  by  various  gentlemen  present,  ten  cents  a  night  is  charged.  Six  cents  Is  in  all  her  activities.  Out  of  this  grows  blast  on  Sunday  night  to  be  roused  by  the 

The  taithfui  soldier  and  serrant  of  Christ  and  to  some  music.  It  was  a  curious  Sight  to  charged  for  breakfast  and  for  supper.  So  a  3.  The  liability  to  centralization,  to  person-  game  cry.  Culpable  carelessness  has  been 

And  of  the  country.”  see  five  or  six  hundred  boys  together,  as  they  boy  can  live  here  for  eighteen  cents  a  day.  al  administrations,  to  the  special  influence  of  the  occasion  of  nearly  every  case  of  church 

Compare  with  this  the  Inscription  on  the  were  of  all  ages,  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  They  breakfast  at  six  o’clock,  and  are  turned  the  few.  Wherever  there  is  a  machine,  there  burning  that  has  been  recorded, 

tomb  of  Meyer,  the  great  German  Commenta-  down  to  six  or  eight,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  out  at  seven  o’clock,  not  being  allowed  to  en-  comes  Into  existence,  by  a  process  of  Dar-  Now  is  the  time,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  to 

tor — Rom.  xiv.  8 :  “  Whether  we  live,  we  live  the  robust,  burly  fellow,  down  to  the  puny  ter  the  building  until  six  o’clock  in  the  eve-  winian  development,  a  class  of  men  who  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 

unto  the  Lord;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  boy  who  appeared  not  to  be  more  than  four  ning,  then  they  take  supper,  and  afterwards  make  it  their  special  business  to  run  the  ma-  n(f  dou^  th"t  s'^^h 

unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  or  five  years  old.  have  an  evening-school  until  nine  o’clock,  chine.  This  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  a^exaMn^ioiTwill^show  in'hundred^ of 

die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.”  There  is  something  They  all  looked  bright  and  mischievous,  and  when  they  retire.  No  talking  Is  allowed  in  political  world.  Our  .  political  parties  are  instances,  that  congregations  have  escap- 

plaintive  In  the  mark  used  by  the  English  as  though  anticipating  some  pleasant  event,  the  dormitories 'after  ten  o’clock.  No  swear-  recognized  machines,  run  by  the  managers,  ed  the  loss  of  their  buildings  only  by  some 

Bible  Society  to  designate  certain  transla-  which  was  particularly  shown  by  their  eager-  ing  is  allowed,  or  smoking,  and  all  the  influ-  And  as  the  Church  becomes  a  machine  the  mysterious  preservation, 

tlona  as  "obsolete,”  as  it  points  to  those  ness  to  turn  toward  the  entrance-door  rather  ence  exerted  over  them  is  religious.  On  same  tendency  develops  itself.  There  are  7 

lives  whose  work  can  be  thus  wiped  out  by  a  than  to  the  raised  platform,  where  the  speaker  Thursday  washing  is  done  free  of  charge,  suspicions  in  some  quarters  that  even  the  ^^®  Christian  Advocate  gives  a  right 
stroke.  There  is  Indeed  an  exceeding  sacii-  was  standing,  and  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  This  charity  is  intended  for  boys  who  are  Presbyterian  Church  has  its  oligarchy;  and  goodshoutfor  the  "Temperance  Women”: 

flee  in  this  kind  of  patient,  hidden  service,  were  sitting,  who  had  come  in  to  see  the  boys  homeless,  but  not  a  few  enter  whose  parents  some  one  has  irreverently  suggested  that  the  The  women  of  Illinois  will  demand  of 

The  work  Indeed  may  go ;  the  men  never.  As  made  happy.  The  superintendent,  a  man  of  are  too  poor  to  support  them.  Each  boy  on  most  direct  and  economical  plan  for  the  re-  prot^ 

well  seek  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  a  John  very  determined  appearance,  occasionally  becoming  an  inmate,  is  given  a  box  to  keep  ductlon  of  the  Assembly  would  be  to  declare  Their^raan- 

Wyckllffe  or  William  Tyndale.  rapped  on  the  back  of  a  seat  with  a  stick  in  his  clothing  in,  and  he  carries  the  key.  The  once  and  for  all,  that  the  oligarchy  shall  per-  i2ation,  headed  by  Frances  E.  Wil- 

I  hold  In  my  hand,  said  Mr.  Tucker,  a  little  his  hand,  if  he  caught  the  boys  looking  the  building  is  fire-proof.  manently  constitute  the  General  Assembly,  jard,  Is  compact  and  thorough,  and  in¬ 
sheet  containing  specimens  of  the  verse  “For  wrong  way,  when  theywould  turn  their  heads  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York  has  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here,  for  eludes  the  church,  the  Sunday-school,  the 

God  80  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  with  instantaneous  quickness,  and  remain  in  now  for  twenty-five  years  been  laboring  4.  This  class  of  ecclesiastical  managers  public  schools,  visitations  from  house  to 

begotten  Son,  that  whoeoever  believeth  in  a  demure  position  for  about  three  minutes,  among  the  poor  children  of  this  city,  shelter-  gradually  acquire  the  peculiar  type  of  char-  house,  and  the  press.  They  are  in  dead 

Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  It  was  but  natural  that  they  should  thus  gaze  Ing,  feeding,  and  training  them  in  the  Lodg-  actor  which  seems  inseparable  from  such  a  and  will  ^(Kjeed.  Ood 

life,”  translated  Into  one  hundred  and  sixty-  toward  the  entrance-door,  as  they  were  ex-  ing  Houses  and  Industrial  Schools,  providing  vocation.  Ecclesiastical  politics,  like  secu-  ^11  n^the  women^f  East  respond 

four  languages  and  dialects.  This  is  Chris-  pecting  a  signal  to  go  to  the  eating-room.  them  with  homes  in  the  West  and  elsewhere,  lar,  comes  to  be  a  fine  art.  Lobbying,  wire-  ^  their  sisters  of  the  West  ?  Let  a  simi- 

tianity  going  out  Into  the  nations.  The  Bible,  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  pen-picture  of  the  and  seeking  to  raise  up  those  who  are  the  pulling,  diplomacy,  finesse,  combinations,  organization  be  formed  in  every  State 
oomidete  or  in  fragments,  is  to-day  in  two  various  styles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  news-  lowest  and  most  neglected.  these  and  the  like  practices  will  find  their  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  As  man  fol- 

hwadred  and  twenty-six  languages  and  dim-  boys  on  this  occasion,  save  to  mention  that  Ellen  E.  Dickinson.  way  into  the  (Thurch.  Not  Indeed  In  such  of-  lowed  woman  out  of  Eden,  he  will  follow 


her  into  the  paradise  of  temperance.  Pol- 
itioians  will  often  heed  a  woman  when  they 
will  disregard  a  man.  Woman  sits  a  queen 
in  social  life  ;  let  her  ordain  temperance  in 
the  family  and  in  society,  and  the  good 
work  18  done  for  all  time. 

The  Examiner,  mindful  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  business  world  at  this  time,  would 
fain  liave  each  of  its  churches  enter  upon 
a  review  somewhat  analogous  to  the  annu¬ 
al  “  taking  account  of  stock.”  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  in  use  in  many  churches ; 

At  the  close  or  the  beginning  of  the  year 
at  a  meeting  designated  for  that  purpose’ 
the  roll  of  members  is  called  off,  and  every 
member  is  expected  to  be  present,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  answer  to  his  name.  The  names 
of  those  not  present  are  noted,  and  if  no 
satisfactory  information  respecting  them 
can  be  furnished  by  any  one  present  spe¬ 
cial  inquiry  with  regard  to  them  is  after¬ 
wards  made,  in  order  that  the  church  may 
know  where  they  are  and  what  they  are 
doing. 

Such  a  system  as  this,  if  carried  out  with 
conscientious  care  by  the  officers  of  the 
church,  is  well  adapted  to  benefit  both  the 
church  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  A  churcli  can  no  more  afford  to  go 
on  year  after  year  without  “  taking  account 
of  stock  ”  than  a  merchant  can.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  roll,  like  his  shelves,  will  become 
encumbered  with  useless  material,  and  it 
cannot  be  told  whether  the  stock  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  books  is  “  on  hand  ”  or  not. 
The  annual  inquiry,  while  it  may  not  re¬ 
veal  as  clearly  to  a  church  as  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  all  that  it  is  desirable  to  know,  at 
least  keeps  the  church  advised  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  roll,  and  puts  a  much  needed 
check  on  that  accumulation  of  unrepre¬ 
sented  names  which  overloads  too  many 
membership  lists.  And  if,  further  than 
this,  the  revelations  of  the  roll-call  are  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  not  only  by  careful  inquiry  but 
by  wise  and  loving  discipline,  when  the 
circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

The  Methodist  observes  that  there  is 
one  “  curious  and  most  troublesome  ”  type 
of  religion: 

It  is  that  of  people  who  are,  they  tell  us, 
directly  instructed  by  the  Lord  to  do  im¬ 
proper  things.  We  say  improper  things, 
because  the  actions  are  usually  such  as 
might  be  right  under  other  circumstances. 
It  might  be  right,  for  instance,  to  urge  a 
dying  man  to  give  his  property  to  the 
Church,  if  he  has  no  children  to  inherit  it. 
To  urge  him  to  disinherit  them  because 
they  are  not  pious,  and  to  claim  divine 
guidance  in  such  advice,  is  to*  do  an  im¬ 
proper  thing,  not  to  say  an  unrighteous 
one.  Motive  enters  inb)  the  judgment  to 
be  pronounced  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  such 
persons  have  a  bad  motive,  consciously.. 
Their  real  motives  they  know  as  little  as 
they  know  the  Lord’s  will.  They  have 
formed  a  habit  for  praying  for  guidance, 
and  of  assuming  that  what  they  feel  like 
doing  after  such  prayer  is  the  Lord’s  will. 
Their  very  sincerity  makes  such  persons 
dangerous  to  society,  and  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  create  a  great  deal  ot  mis¬ 
ery — and  infidelity. 

The  Tablet  favors  recent  movements 
looking  to  the  colonization  of  its  poor  but 
enterprising  Church  adherents  upon  cheap 
Western  lands.  It  says : 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  comparMive- 
ly  a  few  workers  determined  on  estaMfeh- 
ing  Catholic  colonies  throughout  the  great 
West.  Up  to  that  time  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  encountered  by  Catholics  in 
taking  up  lands  for  farming  purposes,  was 
that  they  not  alone  cut  themselves  off 
from  almost  civilization,  but  worse  than 
all,  they  were  deprived  in  a  great  measure, 
in  many  cases  altogether,  of  both  priests 
and  churches.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  & 
few  visits  each  year  were  made  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  homesteads  by  the  nearest  priests. 
This  was  all  that  could  be  done  ;  the  great 
distances  to  be  travelled  and  the  scarcity 
of  priests  made  it  impossible  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Another  difficulty  experienced 
was,  that  owing  to  the  Catholic  population 
being  so  dispersed,  the  influence  that  they 
should  naturally  yield  was  lost,  on  account 
of  the  overwhelming  numbers  that  were 
opposed  to  them.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  wlien  the 
system  of  colonies  advocated  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Stephen  O’Byrne,  O.P.,  now  pro¬ 
vincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  was 
taken  up  and  discussed.  Father  O’Byrne 
published  a  little  book  on  “  Irish  Emigra¬ 
tion  ”  that  at  the  time  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention,  and  which  was  very  fully 
reviewed  by  the  secular  press.  Out  of  this 
beginning  has  grown  the  Catholic  colonies, 
now  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  country,  where  land  is  given  to  set¬ 
tlers  at  a  remarkably  low  figure,  pay¬ 
ments  being  extended  over  a  space  of 
seven  years,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
for  even  the  most  struggling  laborer  or 
mechanic  to  provide  himself  with  his  own 
home,  and  become  independent. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  is  not  at  all  pleas¬ 
ed  with  efforts  to  proselyte  from  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  its  adlierents,  as  will  be  seen  from 
'the  following  : 

On  Monday  evening  the  Conversion 
School  for  Hebrew  Children,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopalian  Chur<*h,  was 
treated  to  a  Christmas  feast.  Rev.  Dr. 
Haskins,  Revs.  Courtney,  Stevens,  Cole¬ 
man,  and  others,  attended.  Mr.  Lerman, 
teacher  of  Hebrew  and  music,  conducted 
the  exercises.  About  fifty  Jewisli  children 
showed  their  proficiency  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Christian  anthems.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  witnessed  by  forty  to*  fifty 
parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  most¬ 
ly  Gennan  and  Polish  Israelites  of  humble 
circumstances.  The  School  holds  its  ses¬ 
sions  daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  at  101 
East  Eighth  street.  Instruction  is  given, 
too,  in  embroidery  and  plain  sewing. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  our  down-town  congregations  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  influence  of  these  conversion- 
ists.  The  Clinton-street  Synagogue  and 
its  sister  shrines  did  excellent  work  years 
ago  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  School  As¬ 
sociation.  Let  these  congregatiors  awak¬ 
en  from  their  apathy.  The  public  demands 
that  their  clergy  and  laymen  step  to  the 
front  and  save  their  poorer  brethren  from 
the  conversionists.  Let  a  public  meeting 
be  called,  and  active  measures  taken  to 
thwart  the  benevolent  intentions  of  our 
Episcopalian  friends,  who  love  Israel  with 
that  sweet  Christian  love  which  knoweth 
no  guile  !  * 

We  understand  that  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  starting  an  Industrial  School.  We  trust 
that  the  School  will  be  started  at  once,  and 
that  the  Free  School  Association  may  unite 
in  the  movement.  This  is  the  only  method 
of  defeating  the  conversionists.  They  must 
be  foiled  with  their  own  weapons.  Let  us 
Judaize  the  children  of  our  poorer  co-re¬ 
ligionists,  and  inspire  the  parents  with  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  dangers  of  their  posi¬ 
tion. 
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THE  BUILDERS  INTERRUPTED. 


Tlie  Lesson  :  Nehemiah  iv.  7-18. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  CTTKEDOE,  D.D. 

Our  last  lesson  closed  with  the  royal  per¬ 
mission  to  Nehemiah  to  relinquish,  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  his  duties  as  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  and 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
building  its  walls.  This  wat.  in  the  month  of 
Abib  or  Nisan,  corresponding  to  parts  of  our 
March  and  April,  and  the  year  was  B.  G.  444. 
The  journey  occupied  about  four  months  (Ez¬ 
ra  vii.  9),  so  that  he  reached  Jerusalem  in 
the  early  part  of  July,  not  as  a  private  man, 
but  as  governor  of  Judea,  and  bearing  a  royal 
commission  for  the  rebuilding  the  city ;  and 
it  was  his  position  and  authority  which  dis¬ 
turbed  Sanballat  and  Tobiah — ^the  former  liv¬ 
ing  at  Samaria,  the  latter  at  Ammon  (Neh.  ii. 
9,  10).  The  distance  from  Susa  to  Jerusalem 
was  about  one  thousand  miles.  The  first 
three  days  after  his  arrival  were  passed  by 
Nehemiah  in  needed  rest,  and  also  for  per¬ 
sonal  purification,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
for  the  solemn  work  before  him.  Then,  tak- 
iog  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
he  makes  an  examination  of  the  walls  and 
fortifications,  in  order  to  be  thoroughiy  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  needed  repairs. 
This  secret  survey  was  made  riding  on  a 
mule  or  ass,  and  with  a  small  number  of  at¬ 
tendants  (Neh.  ii.  12-14).  Up  to  this  time  no 
one  knew  the  purpose  of  his  mission  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Neh.  ii.  12),  for  had  he  permitted  it 
to  be  known,  the  enemies  of  God’s  chosen 
people  could  have  easily  defeated  the  under¬ 
taking.  But  when  he  had  made  this  secret 
survey,  then  came  the  time  for  action,  and 
Nehemiah  was  as  bold  as  before  he  was  cau¬ 
tious.  On  the  fourth  day  he  assembled  to¬ 
gether  the  rulers,  the  priests,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  nation ;  and  after  reminding  them 
of  the  ruined,  defenceless  condition  of  Jeru- 
saiem,  he  showed  them  his  authority  from 
Artaxerxes,  assured  them  of  the  royal  kind¬ 
ness  and  good-will,  and  publicly  referred  all 
these  mercies  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  Is¬ 
rael's  Jehovah,  a  king  mightier  than  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Persia  (Neh.  ii.  17,  18).  The  effect 
of  his  words  was  a  unanimous  and  hearty  re¬ 
solve  to  commence,  at  once,  the  great  and 
solemn  work.  The  third  chapter  gives  us 
the  particulars  of  the  division  of  labor  among 
the  people,  and  we  learn  these  interesting 
facts:  First,  They  all  worked — the  priests,  the 
nobles,  the  chief  men,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
Jew,  all  labored  side  by  side,  rebuilding  the 
wall.  No  one  was  too  great  officially  or  too 
aristocratic  to  have  a  share  in  this  grand  en¬ 
terprise.  One  secret  of  the  small  results  of 
our  Church  work  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  membership  do  nothing  toward  building 
up  the  walls  of  Zion.  They  are  too  proud  or 
too  lazy  or  too  busy  caring  for  their  own  sel¬ 
fish  interests,  or  too  absorbed  in  worldly  en¬ 
joyment,  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  Then  the  second  fact  of 
interest  is  that,  as  a  rule,  each  built  up  over 
against  his  own  house,  thus  adding  this  in¬ 
spiration  of  personal  advantage  as  a  stimulus 
to  earnest  labor.  The  first  duty  of  a  believer 
is  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold,  and  I  have  known  instances  where 
Christians  who  were  very  much  engaged  in 
the  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  have 
seemipgly  been  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  own  children.  Then 
once  more  there  was  intense  enthusiasm  to 
finish  the  work  (Neh.  iv.  6).  “The  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.”  They  were  not  afraid 
of  enthusiasm,  of  religious  excitement,  so 
long  as  the  walls  were  steadily  going  up. 
The  cause  of  Christ  is  retarded  to-day  by  the 
coldness  and  formality  of  believers  who  hold 
back  instead  of  pushing  forward,  and  who  are 
so  anxious  that  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  that  they  do  nothing,  and 
dampen  the  glow  of  zeal  in  other  hearts.  O 
for  such  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  that 
Christians  will  be  on  fibb  for  the  rescue  of 
the  perishing ! 

It  was  Paul’s  enthusiasm  which  was  one 
secret  of  his  marvellous  power.  Festus  call¬ 
ed  him  “mad,”  but  Agrippa  was  “almost 
persuaded.” 

We  come  now  to  the  opposition  to  the  work 
from  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The  coming  of 
Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  with  royal  authority, 
made  them  uneasy  (Neh.  ii.  10);  and  when 
they  saw  the  walls  actually  rising,  they  were 
more  alarmed,  and  so  they  first  tried  to  de¬ 
feat  the  undertaking  by  ridicule  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
20).  They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  that  hand¬ 
ful  of  emancipated  slaves  thinking  to  rebel 
against  the  King  of  Persia  by  fortifying  Je¬ 
rusalem.  But  Nehemiah,  in  his  answer,  pays 
no  attention  to  their  wicked  insinuation,  and 
simply  affirms  their  loyalty  to,  and  depend¬ 
ence  upon,  the  King  of  kings,  under  whose 
commission  they  are  working.  y ' 

As  this  attempt  to  stop  the  work  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  they  now  become  angry,  and  mock 
them  (Neh.  iv.  1-3),  speaking  of  the  rising 
waUs  with  contempt  and  scorn.  Sanballat 
makes  an  address  to  the  army  of  Samaria: 
“  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  Will  they  for¬ 
tify  themselves  ?  Will  they  sacrifice  ?  Will 
they  make  an  end  in  a  day  ?  Will  they  re¬ 
vive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rub¬ 
bish  which  are  buried  7  ”  And  Tobiah,  the 
Ammonite,  derided  the  work  they  were  do¬ 
ing:  “Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox 
go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone 
wall.”  The  only  answer  which  Nehemiah 
made  to  these  taunts,  was  prayer  to  God 
(Neh.  iv.  4,  5).  Argument  with  the  enemies 
of  God  is  always  foolish.  The  most  power- 
ful  answer  tor  the  Church  to  make  to  the 
taunts  of  Atheism  and  the  silly  ridicule  of 
BattonaliSDU  is  to  pray  with  greater  fervor 
and  a  mightier  faith  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
ffe  can  answer  better  than  we.  One  fiashing 
forth  of  His  Omnipotence,  and  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah  (who  are  still  alive)  will  fall  down, 
crushed  and  penitent,  at  the  pierced  feet,  cry¬ 
ing  “  Truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God !  ” 

Our  lesson  begins  with  the  third  attempt 
by  these  enemies  of  Judah  to  stop  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  walls.  Bidicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  having  tidied,  they  now  assemble  an 
army,  to  stop  the  work  by  force. 

The  walls  had  risen  to  half  their  intended 
height,  and  it  was  this  wonderful  progress 
which  alarmed  their  enemies,  and  combined 
them  in  one  armed  body  to  arrest  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Terse  7.  For  “the  walls  of  Jerusalem 


were  made  up,”  read  HteraHy  “Healing  came 
upon  the  walls,”  or  “a  btinldage  was  applied 
to  the  walls.”  So  deep  and  UMeif  was  the 
love  of  the  Jew  for  the  City  of  God,  that  it 
seemed  like  a  living  thing  to  him,  and  so  its 
ruins  he  spoke  of  as  wounds,  and  the  reboiM- 
ing  as  the  healing  of  the  wounds. 

“Very  Wroth.”  So  long  as  the  city  was 
defenceless  they  did  not  care,  though  the  al¬ 
tar  was  erected  and  the  temple  completed  and 
dedicated.  But  now  that  the  walls  are  rising, 
they  are  alarmed,  lest  these  despised  Jews 
shall  become  rivals  and  gain  the  supremacy. 
Notice  the  progressive  steps  of  their  alarm  and 
fear.  First,  they  are  grieved  (Neh.  ii.  10),  then 
they  laugh  (ii.  19),  then  they  mock  (iv.  2,  3), 
and  now  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for  direct 
assault.  Who  were  in  this  conspiracy  ?  Ans. 
The  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  Philistines;  so  that  the  toiling, 
praying  Jews  were  threatened  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  on  the  north  by  the  Samaritans,  on  the 
east  by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  on  the 
south  by  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  southwest 
by  the  Philistines.  One  word  regarding  these 
names  and  nationalities :  Sanballat  (ii.  10)  is 
a  name  of  Assyrian  extraction ;  be  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  Moabite,  and  a  military  chief,  and  it 
is  possible  was  Pasha  of  Samaria,  under  the 
Persians.  Tobiah  (Ezra  ii.  60)  is  a  Hebrew 
name;  ii.  19  he  is  called  a  “servant,”  that  is 
a  slave,  and  he  was  probably  a  renegade  Jew, 
a  slave  who  had  risen  from  his  low  position  to 
be  an  adviser  of  Sanballat.  The  Arabians 
were  the  wild  tribes  of  Ishmael,  inhabiting 
the  deserts  of  Moab  and  Judah.  Some  think 
they  had  been  defeated  and  taken  captive  by 
the  King  of  Assyria,  and  carried  by  him  to 
Samaria,  where  they  had  settled.  Geshem 
was  their  chief.  The  Ammonites  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  Ammon,  who  was  half-brother 
to  Moab.  They  were  subject  to  the  Persian 
power.  The  Ashdodites  were  Philistines,  the 
ancient  enemies  of  Israel.  Their  capital  city 
Ashdod  was  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  16,  17 ;  Josh.  xv. 
47 ;  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  6 ;  Isaiah  xx.  1).  Ashdod 
is  now  an  insignificant  village,  known  as  Es- 
dud,  half  way  between  Gazaand  Joppa.  The 
hatred  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  to  Is¬ 
rael  was  of  long  standing,  and  intense  in  its 
bitterness.  Bead  Gen.  xiii.  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3, 
4;  Num.  xxvi.  2-6;  Judges  xi.  17,  iii.  12  30; 

1  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  xi.  1,  xii. 
26-31;  2  Chron.  xx.  1-23;  2  Kings  iii.  26,  27. 

Verse  8.  The  conspiracy  was  a  united  one, 
and  it  had  one  clearly  defined  aim,  to  fight 
against  Jerusalem.  The  devil  .never  has  any 
difficulty  in  massing  his  forces  against  the 
truth ;  and  the  Church,  so  often  rent  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  foolish  divisions,  may  learn  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  from  the  world,  in  regard  to  the 
“  strength  of  union,” 

Verse  9.  For  “  Because  of  them  ”  read  lit¬ 
erally  “  From  the  face  of  them  ”  or  opposite 
to  them ;  that  is,  they  set  the  watch  in  front 
of  the  enemy’s  encampment.  But  first,  they 
prayed  to  God  for  His  almighty  protection 
and  aid.  Bead  Psalms  evil.  6,  xci.  15,  ix.  9, 
xxvii.  5 ;  Isa.  xli.  10,  xliv.  2.  But  they  did 
more  than  pray,  for  prayer  never  lessens  hu¬ 
man  responsibility.  They  prayed  and  watch¬ 
ed,  and  the  nearer  the  hostile  army  came  to 
the  city  the  more  earnest  became  the  prayers 
and  the  more  vigilant  the  watching.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  41;  Mark  xiii.  33,<i^iv.  38;  Col.  iv.  2.) 

Verse  10.  Disaffection  arises  among  the 
people  themselves,  for  there  are  traitors  in 
disguise  who  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Begarding  Judah,  read  Gen. 
xlix.  10-12.  Many  families  of  the  nobility 
and  priesthood  had  intermarried  with  the 
heathen,  and  hence  their  sympathy  with  the 
enemy,  and  their  efforts  to  discourage  the 
builders.  We  find  an  account  of  their  secret 
correspondence  in  vi.  17-19,  xiii.  7,  and  To¬ 
biah  especially  was  related  by  marriage  to 
some  of  the  families  of  the  priests  (vi.  18.) 
Notice  how  they  sought  to  create  disaffection 
among  the  builders,  first  by  dwelling  on  the 
weariness  of  those  who  were  carrying  the 
burdens  of  stone  and  earth;  second,  by 
pointing  to  the  great  heaps  of  rubbish,  which 
had  yet  to  be  removed  before  the  work  could 
be  completed ;  and  so  they  prophesied  that 
the  walls  could  not  be  built.  These  traitors 
did  not  suppose  that  their  words  would  have 
any  infiuence  on  the  brave  Nehemiah,  but 
they  did  expect  to  create  discouragement  and 
weakness  among  the  people. 

Verse  11.  Word  is  brought  to  Nehemiah 
of  an  intended  surprise  by  the  enemy,  who 
are  aroused  to  this  secret  design  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  work.  With  one  sudden  at¬ 
tack  they  will  break  down  the  walls,  and  de¬ 
stroy  or  scatter  the  builders.  They  were 
very  confident  of  success,  but  God.  never  per¬ 
mits  His  believing,  praying  children  to  be 
surprised  and  destroyed.  (Fsa.  ii.  1  4.) 

Verse  1 2.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
verse.  Some  regard  these  Jews  from  the 
neighboring  towns  as  friendly  to  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  walls,  and  as  informers  to  Nehe¬ 
miah  of  the  enemy’s  plans,  making  the  verse 
to  read  “They  told  us  ten  times  of  all  the 
places  where  they  were  going  to  turn  upon 
us,”  or  fall  suddenly  upon  us;  so  that  Nehe¬ 
miah  was  able,  through  this  information,  to 
assemble  the  people  in  that  section  of  the 
city  where  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  This, 
however,  is  a  forced  exegesis,  and  can  hardly 
be  sustained.  The  simpler  and  more  logical 
interpretation  is,  that  these  outside  Jews 
were  the  third  obstacle  to  the  completion  of 
the  work.  The  first  was  the  army  before  the 
city,  the  second  the  traitors  in  the  city,  and 
now  come  these  Jews,  who  living  near  Sama¬ 
ria,  Moab,  and  Ashdod,  and  infiuenced  there¬ 
fore  by  the  enemies  of  God,  urge  their  breth¬ 
ren  to  desist  from  their  foolish  enterprise 
and  go  home,  and  thus  escape  death  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  Surely  the  position  of 
Nehemiah  was  a  desperate  and  critical  one — 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  even  God’s  own 
people  on  the  side  of  God’s  foes. 

Verse  18.  We  come  now  to  the  active  meas¬ 
ures  of  Nehemiah  to  meet  these  enemies,  de¬ 
feat  their  plans  and  protect  the  rising  walls. 
He  was  not  only  great  as  a  legislator,  great 
in  prayer,  but  he  was  great  as  a  soldier,  and 
his  military  genius  is  manifest  in  his  arrange¬ 
ments  fof  defence.  In  the  anticipated  attack. 
For  “lower  places”  read  literally  "lowest 
places,”  and  for  “  higherplaces  ”  read  “  dried 
up  or  bare  places.”  There  were  parts  of  the 
new  wall  that  had  not  been  bnilt  up  as  high 
as  the  rest,  and  these  needed  protection,  and 
then  there  were  other  parts  which  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  exposed  and  uncovered  to  the  enemy, 
and  these  had  to  be  guarded.  There  was 
great  wisdom  in  the  division  of  the  army  of 


defence  according  to  family  ties,  for  they 
would  fight  better,  by  reason  of  their  mutual 
confidence  and  love,  and  the  thought  in  the 
battle  that  each  father  was  not  only  fighting 
for  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  protection  of  wife 
and  children,  would  make  the  soldier  more 
brahre  and  heroic.  Here,  on  these  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  a  picture  of  united  fami¬ 
lies,  on  the  side  of  Jehovah.  How  often  in 
the  battle  between  Christianity  and  the  world, 
the  family  is  divided — the  wife  on  the  side  of 
Jesus,  the  husband  fighting  against  Him. 
The  protection  of  Jerusalem  and  the  interests 
of  the  Jewish  home  were  one,  in  that  hour  of 
confiict.  Christianity  and  the  Christian  home 
are  linked  inseparably  together.  With  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church,  the  home  is  destroy¬ 
ed,  for  only  as  a  beautiful  fruit  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  has  the  true  home  any  existence. 

Verse  14.  “And  I  looked,”  that  is  review¬ 
ed  the  troops  of  defence,  as  contrasted  with 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  means  that 
Nehemiah  took  a  survey  of  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion,  and  then  spoke  these  words  of  cheer  and 
inspiration  to  the  soldiers.  First,  he  called 
upon  them  to  be  courageous:  “Be  not  ye 
afraid  of  them.”  The  enemy  outnumbered 
them,  and  were  trained  in  warfare,  but  Nehe¬ 
miah  urges  them,  notwithstanding  superior 
numbers  and  discipline,  to  be  brave  and  fear¬ 
less.  (Deut.  XX.  1;  Josh.  xi.  6;  Jer.  x.  5; 
Ezek.  ii.  6 ;  Luke  xli.  4.)  God  on  the  side  of 
Israel  was  more  than  all  the  numbers  and 
power  of  the  enemy:  “One  shall  chase  a 
thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.” 

His  second  word  to  the  people  was  to  urge 
a  constant  remembrance  of  the  .power  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  “  great  and  terrible.”  Bead  i.  5,  ix.  32 ; 
Deut.  ix.  4,  vii.  21,  x.  16,  17.  Bead  also  the 
experience  of  David  on  the  blessedness  of  re¬ 
membering  the  Lord  (Psalm  xv.  8). 

We  are  never  weak  and  cowardly  when  we 
remember  God ;  we  are  always  weak  and  fear¬ 
ful  when  we  forget  Him.  This  remembrance 
stimulates  iaith,  leads  us  to  lay  hold  on  Al¬ 
mighty  help,  and  necessitates  purification  of 
heart.  “Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because 
he  trusteih  in  Thee.” 

Nehemiah’s  third  word  to  the  people  sets 
before  them  the  solemn  interests  which  hung 
on  the  question  of.  their  bravery  in  battle — 
not  only  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  but  their 
homes  and  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  them. 

Verse  15.  There  was  evidently  a  cessation 
of  work  on  the  walls  at  tliose  times  when  an 
attack  was  apprehended.  God  brought  the 
counsel  of  their  enemies  to  naught  by  giving 
courage  and  determination  to  His  people. 
So  the  victory  was  gained  without  a  shot ; 
for  the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  was  in  the 
disaffection  and  fear  of  the  people  of  God. 

God  always  brings  the  counsel  of  His  ene¬ 
mies  to  naught  (Job  V.  12;  Psalm  xxxiii.  10; 
Samuel  iii.  37,  38;  Acts  v.  36;  1  Cor.  ii.  6; 
Isaiah  xxix.  5,  xli.  15). 

Verse  16.  The  “servants”  in  this  verse 
refer  either  to  the  escort  furnished  to  Nehe¬ 
miah  by  the  King  of  Persia,  or  (which  is 
more  probable)  to  a  body-guard  selected  from 
among  the  Jews.  These  servants  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  worked 
on  the  walls,  and  the  other  stood  on  guard, 
ready  to  repel  any  assault.  Behind  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  they  labored,  stood  the  rulers,  to  di¬ 
rect  and  also  to  encourage  them  ;  while  if  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  enemy,  they  (the 
rulers)  were  ready  to  lead  the  people  to  bat¬ 
tle.  The  “habergeon”  was  a  coat-of-mall. 
It  is  an  old  English  word,  from  “halo” 
(neck),  and  “  bergen  ”  (to  protect).  As  early 
as  the  ninth  century  B.  C.,  coats-of-mail  were 
common  in  Assyria. 

Verse  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  built  the 
wall,  viz :  working  with  one  band,  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  weapon  in  the  other ;  so  that  they  might 
never  be  taken  by  surprise,  ^he  masons  and 
their  helpers,  or  the  burden-bearers,  each  car¬ 
ried  a  javelin  in  one  hand ;  while  (verse  18) 
each  mason  also  carried  a  sword  at  his  side. 
Then  by  the  side  always  of  Nehemiah  stood 
the  trumpeter,  ready  at  any  instant  to  sound 
an  alarm,  which  would  assemble  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  one  threatened  locality.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  reading  these  two  verses,  that  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  was  very  large ;  and  there¬ 
fore  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  the  la¬ 
borers  were  widely  scattered,  and  by  arming 
every  one,  resistance  could  be  made  to  an  at¬ 
tack  until  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  rein¬ 
forcements  came  up.  This  was  buildUig  the 
walls  under  difficulties,  for  each  laborer  had 
but  one  hand  for  work ;  but  they  had  not  only 
a  wall  to  build,  but  an  enemy  to  watch,  and 
neither  could  safely  be  relinquished  for  the 
sake  of  the  other. 

Thus  they  builded  and  watched  day  after 
day,  working  each  day  until  the  darkness  of 
night  compelled  them  to  desist.  In  the  23d 
verse  we  read  of  the  self-denial  and  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Nehemiah  to  the  work,  not  even  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  clothes  at  night,  lest  by  a  moment’s 
sound  sleep  disaster  might  come  when  least 
expected.  In  fifty-two  days  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work,  the  walls  were  re¬ 
built,  Jerusalem  was  fortified,  and  the  bright 
days  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  began. 

Practical  lessons. 

1.  The  Christian’s  grand  business  is  to  build 
up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem — not  the  walls  of  a 
particular  Church  or  denomination,  but  of  the 
City  of  our  God,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem. 

2.  This  work  is  always  attended  with  con¬ 
flicts — hard  and  Incessant  conflicts  (Eph.  vi. 
12).  Satan  is  a  sleepless  enemy,  and  he  will 
contest  every  inch  of  progress.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  who  knows  nothing  of  conflict,  knows 
nothing  of  growth  in  grace,  nothing  of  vic¬ 
tory  over  sin. 

3.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  when  the  devil 
and  his  allies  are  peculiarly  active  and  bitter 
in  their  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  When  the  Church  is  asleep,  then 
you  hear  little  of  opposition  to  the  truth — 
for  hell  is  satisfied  with  a  slumbering  Church. 
But  when  Christians  are  determined  to  re¬ 
build  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  the  Church  is  in 
a  revival  state,  then  you  hear  of  great  agita¬ 
tion  among  the  hosts  of  error  and  sin.  Athe¬ 
ism  and  Materialism  and  worldliness  grow 
bold  and  defiant,  and  some  weak  disciples  be¬ 
come  frightened,  and  think  the  truth  is  in 
peril,  and  they  cry  out  against  agitation  as  if 
it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing.  May  God  give 
us  more  and  more  agitation !  It  is  a  glorious 
sign  that  the  enemy  is  hard  pressed,  and  so  is 
forced  to  give  battle. 

4.  The  enemy  is  never  wholly  vanquished 
in  this  life.  The  Christian  soldier  must  al¬ 
ways  work,  with  the  whole  armor  on.  The 
doctrine  of  absolute  perfection  while  in  this 


body.  Is  a  lie  of  the  devil,  by  which  he  would 
I  lull  to  sleep  the  disciple  of  Jesus. 

"  Fight  on,  my  soul,  till  death 
Shall  bring  thee  to  thy  God,” 
aqd  only  Death  terminates  the  battle. 

5.  We  must  pray  and  watch  and  work — that 
is  to  say,  ws  must  put  forth  all  possible  hu¬ 
man  means,  and  keep  the  eye  fixed  upward 
for  His  help,  for  except  God  build  the  walls 
they  labor  in  vain  that  try  to  build  them. 

6.  Urge  your  class  to  be  united  on  the  side 
of  Jesus,  to  join  this  army  of  the  Cross,  to  be 
praying,  watching,  working  Christians,  so 
that  you  and  they  will  join  together  in  the 
song  of  triumph,  when  Satan  shall  be  forever 
vanquished,  and  the  glory  ef  God  shall  fill 
the  whole  earth,  as  now  it  fills  all  heaven. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Progrestlve  Party  In  China. 

China  has  a  Governor-General  by  name 
Li  Hung  Chang.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
progressive  party  in  that  country,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  avoid  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Japanese  in  leaning  so  much  upon 
Europeans,  and  to  develop  China  by  China¬ 
men.  With  this  view  a  variety  of  great 
undertakings  are  in  contemplation  —  a 
steam  navigation  company,  extensive  min¬ 
ing  operations,  the  gradual  introduction 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  a  postal 
system  on  the  ordinary  model. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  Railroad. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Smyrna  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Uni  vers  Israelite,  from  which 
we  learn  that  preparations  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Bailroad  are 
being  rapidly  completed  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Mesopotamia  is  full  of  English  engineers 
and  agents,  who  are  travelling  all  over  the 
country,  the  former  making  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  studies,  and  the  latter  purchasing 
lands.  It  appears  that  the  line  will  cross 
the  Euphrates  close  to  Bicca,  which  is  not 
far  from  Aleppo  ;  will  then  run  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  great  river  towards  Anbar, 
whence  it  will  travel  direct  to  Bagdad,  on 
the  Tigris.  The  small  town  of  Hille  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  or,  as  the  Holy 
Scripture  calls  it,  Babel,  will  become,  in 
consequence  of  its  industry  and  commerce, 
one  of  the  principal  stations  on  this  route, 
and  more  so  as  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  at¬ 
tract  a  large  number  of  travellers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  residence  of 
Nebuchadnezzar — the  great  city  which  he 
had  built — will,  therefore,  soon  see  the  puff¬ 
ing  locomotive  gliding  swiftly  past  its 
crumbling  ramparts ;  and  on  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  where  the  descendants  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  sat  and  wept  over  the  lost  glories 
of  Zion,  their  children  will  appear  as  share¬ 
holders  in  the  new  railway  line,  and  as 
travellers  for  their  pleasure.  Halting  at 
Hille,  they  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
be  able  to  view  the  grandiose  ruins  of  the 
palace,  where  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
the  Babylonian  generals  elaborated  the 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

But  besides  these  relics  of  the  misty 
past,  there  are  also  others  in  this  district 
which  will  not  excite  less  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity.  Travellers  will  be  able  to  see  the 
complete  and  well  preserved  foundation  of 
the  ancient  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  2,210 
metres  in  circumference,  but  which  is  now 
only  the  home  of  lions  and  jackals.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  there  are  still  some  remains 
of  the  suspended  gardens  of  Semiramedes, 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  and  a 
number  of  other  religious  edifices  which 
in  ag^  long  gone  by  were  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  analogous 
deities.  When  the  Euphrates  Valley  rail¬ 
way  is  completed,  tourists  will  be  enabled 
to  devote  a  month’s  holiday  very  agree¬ 
ably  to  visiting  these  ruins  of  antiquity. 
The  journey  will  be  easily  made  in  twelve 
days.  From  London  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
to  Salonica  by  rail,  would  occupy  five 
days ;  five  more  days  would  be  employed 
in  traveliing  by  sea  to  Alexandretta,  and 
then  in  two  days  the  new  railway  will  en¬ 
able  the  archaeological  tourist  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  view  the 
interesting  remains  of  a  period  which  to 
Jews  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting. — 
Jewish  World. 

Evangelisation  in  Spain. 

Evangelization  in  Spain  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  Spanish  Society  of  that  name  at 
six  central  stations,  viz :  Seville,  Grana¬ 
da,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Cordova,  and  Madrid. 
These  stations  are  supplied  by  resident 
missionaries,  besides  whom  there  are  trav¬ 
elling  missionaries  to  outlying  districts. 
Several  nuclei  of  churches  have  already 
been  formed. 

Miqor  Butler’s  Visit  to  the  Turcomans. 

On  the  15th  December,  Major  Butler  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lahore,  India,  from  the  Turcoman 
country.  The  exact  details  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  services  rendered  by  him  have  not 
yet  transpired,  but  the  following  outline  is 
accepted  as  correct :  Avoiding  Teheran, 
Major  Butler  travelled  via  Kum  to  Me- 
shad,  whence,  leaving  an  assistant  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters,  he  proceeded  under  an  escort 
to  meet  the  Turcoman  chiefs  secretly  sum¬ 
moned  at  Kuchan.  He  then,  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  April,  surveyed  700  miles  of  the 
Persian  frontier  bordering  on  the  Turco¬ 
man  lands,  assuring  himself  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  points :  Firstly,  That  Kizil-Arvat,  in 
unfriendly  hands,  forbids  the  existence  of 
any  permanent  peace,  Cabul  being  only 
twenty-one  days’  journey  off.  From  He¬ 
rat  the  road  is  excellent,  even  in  mid-Win¬ 
ter,  running  through  populous  and  fertile 
lowlands.  Secondly,  That  the  Turcomans 
of  both  their  great  clans  are  seeking  for 
British  protection,  and  are  ready  to  offer  a 
combined  opposition  to  a  further  Bussian 
advance.  Thirdly,  That  the  frontier  Tur¬ 
comans  are  a  thrifty,  honest,  and  settled 
race — clever  handicrafts-men,  and  animat¬ 
ed  by  a  keenly  commercial  spirit.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  That  the  Urren  Dagh  consists  not  of 
one  range  of  mountains,  but  of  three — di¬ 
viding  populous  and  fertile  valleys  abound¬ 
ing  in  numbers  of  fine  camels  and  horses. 
Betuming  with  letters  and  presents  for  the 
Viceroy,  Major  Butler  arrived  at  Bagdad, 
where  he  delayed  his  journey  for  a  week, 
and  surveyed  370  miles  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  route,  finding  only  one  locality  which 
was  not  easily  practicable  for  wheeled  traf¬ 
fic.  He  suggests  camel  transport  from 
Bussorah  to  Am  rah,  and  thence  by  mail- 
cart  to  Alexandretta,  making  the  whole 
time  of  transit  between  Kurracheo  and 
Dover  only  fourteen  days. 

Coal  at  Lake  Nyaasa. 

Mr.  John  Gunr>,  superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  Mission  at  Livingstonia,  an¬ 
nounces  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  that  coal  has  been  discovered 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Mr. 

’  Bhodee,  who  accompanied  the  late  Oapt. 
Elton  up  country,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration,  and  partlv  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  and  then  advanced  along  the 
western  shore.  While  hunting  at  a  spot 
about  a  mile  back  from  the  lake  and  six¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  Florence  Bay,  he  as¬ 
cended  a  gully  which  led  to  higher  ground 
I  of  sandstone  formation.  At  an  elevation 


of  400  feet  above  the  lake,  he  met  with  a 
few  pieces  of  pebbled  coal  in  the  bed  of 
the  golly,  and  continuing  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  he  subsequently  discovered  three 
seams  of  coal.  One  of  the  seams  was 
seven  feet  thick,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
two  others  is  one  foot  and  three  feet  re¬ 
spectively.  Several  specimens  of  the  coal 
have  been  taken  to  lAvingstonia.  Traces 
of  alluvial  gold  were  also  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bhodes,  bat  he  doubts  if  it  is  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  working. 

Calamities  in  Brazil. 

Nearly  50,000  have  died  during  the  past 
two  months  of  small  pox.  It  is  more  fatal 
in  Brazii  than  the  yeliow  fever,  and  the  na¬ 
tive  physicians  are  unable  to  treat  it  with 
any  degree  of  skili.  Dom-Pedro,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  has  finally  consented  to  the  general 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and  has  sent 
to  Washington  for  a  supply  of  vaccine  wa¬ 
fers.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease  in 
connection  with  the  terrible  famine  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  North,  makes  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Empire  a  sad  one  indeed.  At 
Ceara,  600  are  dying  daily  from  the  small¬ 
pox,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  is  ex¬ 
treme.  _ 

AN  OLD  STORY  REVIYED. 

The  story  of  the  little  community  living 
alone  on  Rtcairn  Island,  in  the  Pacific, 
which  was  much  talked  about  as  a  real 
Utopia  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  is  called  to  mind  by  Admiral  de  Hor¬ 
sey's  recent  report  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  present  condition  of  the  island. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  certain  muti¬ 
neers  of  the  Bounty,  an  English  vessel,  fled 
to  Pitcairn  Island  with  eighteen  Tahitian 
men  and  women,  the  former  being  held  as 
slaves.  In  complete  isolation  these  muti¬ 
neers  passed  through  a  series  of  changes, 
among  them  a  miniature  but  bloody  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery,  until  we  find  in  1814,  their 
descendants  living  under  a  code  of  laws 
that  read  as  ideal  as  Plato’s  State.  Twice 
since  then  they  have  attempted  to  remove 
to  other  islands,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  own,  less  than  two  miles  square,  and 
both  times  the  “  dissolute  habits  of  the 
people  ”  among  whom  they  settled,  forced 
some  of  them  to  return.  Admiral  de  Hor¬ 
sey  found  last  September  16  men,  19  wo¬ 
men,  25  boys,  and  30  girls.  Only  12  deaths 
had  occurred  in  19  years.  No  contagious 
diseases  had  visited  the  people  or  cattle  of 
the  island.  The  Governor  is  elected  by 
suffrage  of  both  sexes,  over  17  years  of 
age.  The  present  Governor,  James  Rus¬ 
sell  McKoy,  occupies  also  the  important 
position  of  steersman  of  the  whaleboat,  the 
only  one  on  the  island ;  and  he  has  also 
revised  the  code  of  laws  under  which  they 
live,  this  code  recognizing  oniy  three 
crimes  as  possible — theft,  adultery,  and 
blasphemy.  No  cases  of  crime  under  these 
laws  have  occurred  since  they  were  drawn 
up. 

The  people  live  together  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  are  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and 
content.  They  have  appointed  one  of  their 
number  minister,  and  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  used  in  the  Sunday 
services.  The  children  are  taught  the 
common  English  branches  and  sacred  his¬ 
tory.  There  are  no  springs  on  the  island, 
but  it  usually  rains  once  a  month,  so  that 
they  rarely  suffer  from  drought.  Their 
only  communication  with  the  world  is 
through  vessels  which  chance  to  pass 
near  them. 

The  island  will  not  maintain  more  than 
one  hundred  persons,  so  that  siftings  like 
those  of  their  two  attempted  emigrations 
will  no  doubt  occur  in  the  future,  and  phi¬ 
losophers  will  have  a  chance  to  study  the 
effect  of  almost  perfect  moral  tranquillity. 
These  is  no  money  among  them  ;  therefore 
the  root  of  all  evil  is  not  planted  there. 
Ambition  as  a  passion,  business  tempta¬ 
tions,  strong  drink,  in  fact,  the  whole  list 
of  vices  in  life  under  a  high  pressure,  are 
entirely  eliminated  in  the  Pitcairn  exist¬ 
ence.  The  two  results  thus  far  reached 
are  contentment  and  happiness,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  conscientiousness.  They  have  an  al¬ 
most  fanciful  dread  of  injuring  others, 
and  also  a  feeling  of  inability  to  carry  on 
aright  the  battle  of  life.  Although  haying 
no  evidence  of  it,  they  had  acquired  the 
notion  that  the  British  Government  was 
displeased  with  their  last  return  to  Pit¬ 
cairn.  This  was  due  to  their  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  their  disinclination  to  mix 
among  people  of  a  low  moral  tone.  The 
last  fact  takes  away  any  hope  that  might 
have  been  entertained  of  a  missionary  work 
among  the  Pacific  Islanders  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Pitcairn  as  the  basis,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  best  Christian  character 
can  be  formed  by  meeting  or  avoiding  the 
temptations  of  the  world. — Examiner. 
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A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  Henry  Schroeder  has  published  a  pro¬ 
spectus  of  a  new  movement  or  religious  or¬ 
ganization,  which  he  calls  “The  Millennial 
Church  of  our  Lord.”  Mr.  Schroeder  was 
formerly  a  materialist.  He  was  what  is  call¬ 
ed  “  a  Dositivist.”  But  he  has  become  a  de¬ 
vout  Mliever  in  Christianity.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  vastly  more  truth  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  than  is  generally  supposed. 
He  thinks  the  evils  and  insanities  and  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  men  are  because  they  live 
without  God,  and  that  true  believers  may  still 
see  visions  and  have  a  conscious  communion 
of  the  Spirit.  And  he  wants  people  to  unite 
with  him  in  building  up  a  church  on  that 
foundation. 

Mr.  Schroeder  is  doubtless  a  very  sincere 
and  worthy  man,  and  very  earnest  to  do  good. 
We  heartily  rejoice  in  all  the  good  he  does. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  his  foundation  is  not 
sufficiently  broad  and  solid  for  an  enduring 
church  to  stand  upon.  Other  men  besides 
Mr.  Schroeder  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.  But  the  experience  of  centuries  of 
Christian  history  has  shown  how  unsafe  such 
exceptional  visitations  and  revelations  are 
when  made  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures.  Visions  are  poor  material  to  build 
churches  of,  even  when  they  are  true.  Peter 
wanted  tq  build  three  tabernacles  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but  the  Master  did 
not  grant  the  necessary  permission,  and  the 
sublimest  vision  of  the  ages  passed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  recollection  of  its  glories  to  light 
up  the  faith  of  mankind.  Men  cannot  live  on 
the  Mount  under  the  uncurtained  heavens, 
seeing  things  indescribable  and  feeling  the 
flutter  of  angel  wings,  even  though  at  some 
rare  moment  such  a  beatific  experience  may 
be  vouchsafed  to  them.  Allowing  that,  as 
John  BoUnson  said  to  his  Pilgrims  before 
they  embarked  at  Delfthaven,  on  the  voyage 
that  founded  New  England,  “  God  may  yet 
bring  new  truths  out  of  the  Scripture,”  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  build  a  church  iin  truth 
not  yet  discovered.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  the  new  departure  when  the  new 
truth  breaks  out  of  the  Sacred  Word  to  illu¬ 
mine  a  world  prepared  to  receive  it.  Until 
that  time  comes  the  true  attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tians  is  of  devout  faith  and  trustful  waiting. 

Mr.  Schroeder’s  proposed  departure  in  re¬ 
ligion  deserves  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  a 
class  of  movements  which  distract  public  at¬ 
tention,  aud  draw  off  for  impracticable  ob¬ 
jects  the  zeal  and  effort  which  should  be 
given  to  worthy  and  useful  enterprises.  Ev- 
eiy  few  months  a  new  sect  is  proposed,  if  not 
actually  launched.  Every  year  chronicles  the 
birth  of  some  new  church  or  religious  move¬ 
ment  of  some  sort.  Protestantism  is  broken 
up  into  bodies  which,  though  ostensibly  work¬ 
ing  for  Christ,  actually  hinder,  if  they  do  not 
prey  upon,  each  other.  The  cause  of  relig¬ 
ion  is  damaged  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  this  country  by  having  so  many  churches 
of  rival  sects,  dividing  people  who  should 
be  united,  and  worship  and  work  together, 
and  half  supporting  twice  as  many  churches 
as  are  needed  and  as  the  people  can  afford  to 
maintain.  The  great  want  of  our  time  is  the 
strengthening  of  institutions  of  religion  al¬ 
ready  established  on  solid,  historical  foimda- 
tions.  One  of  the  most  significant  and  hope¬ 
ful  signs  of  the  time,  is  the  tendency  of  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  to  unite,  and  the  late  World 
Conference  of  the  various  Presbyterian  bod¬ 
ies,  inspires  a  cheerful  hope  for  the  future  of 
Christianity  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  Church. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  new  churches  prosper, 
or  even  survive ;  their  mortality  is  amazing. 
Even  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  world,  which  began  under  such  encourag¬ 
ing  auspices,  has  already  culminated,  and  is 
dying  out.  Unitarianism.  after  a  brilliant 
literary  career  of  three-quarters  of  a  centu¬ 
ry,  has  confessedly  spent  most  of  its  propul¬ 
sive  force.  Universalism  does  not  hold  its 
own,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
of  the  country;  and  Free  Religion  is  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  die.  The  evangelical 
sects  which  start  into  life  every  year  seldom 
last  a  whole  decade ;  and  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  they  do  not  originate  in  any  deep 
and  urgent  necessity,  do  not  represent  any 
widespread  and  profound  dissatisfaction,  do 
not  si^fy  any  general  and  consuming  hun¬ 
ger  of  minds  and  souls.  They  spring  from 
the  ideas,  the  crotchets,  the  visions  of  excep¬ 
tional  or  eccentric  individuals,  instead  of 
originating  in  a  general  movement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  and  feeling,  in  response  to  some 
grander  statement  of  trutb  than  has  been 
^lade  before,  or  some  new  pnfotdlng  of  Chris¬ 


tian  faith  and  duty.  These  new  departures 
draw  away  elements  that  are  needed  in  exist¬ 
ing  churches.  They  kindle  a  short-lived 
blaze  on  the  outside  of  material  wanted  to 
keep  the  flame  burning  on  the  old  altar.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  the  new  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  has  a  long  future, 
but  it  is  drawing  elements  away  from  the  old 
which  are  wanted  there.  Prominent  Sweden- 
borgians  have  confessed  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  organize  a  Church  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Swedish  Seer.  Suppose  that  every  man 
who  feels  the  stir  of  religious  emotions  in  his 
heart  and  brain,  should  start  out  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  and  sect-maker!  Already  the  com¬ 
munity  is  distracted  with  the  cries  of  “Lo 
here !  Lo  there !  ”  Not  by  such  is  the  King¬ 
dom  built  up.  There  is  room  enough  in  the 
established  churches  for  all  who  have  faith 
in  Christ  and  His  truth  in  their  hearts.  They 
have  breadth,  variety,  and  liberality  enough  | 
for  all  classes  of  true  Christian  believers. 
There  is  work  enough  in  them  to  engage  all 
Christian  workers  to  the  extent  of  their  ca¬ 
pacities.  They  may  offer  less  opportunity 
for  displays  of  ^lersonal  vanity  and  conceit, 
than  new  denominations ;  but  they  afford  far 
better  opportunities  for  Christian  nurture  and 
growth  and  usefulness.  In  them  every  light 
can  shine  to  the  full  extent  of  its  illuminat¬ 
ing  power.  And  by  increasing  the  strength, 
and  extending  the  influence,  and  reviving  the 
faith  and  piety  of  these  churches,  and  not  by 
impracticable  new  departures,  will  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  be  established. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  wealth  is 
that  it  gives  one  the  means  of  dispensing  a 
large  and  generous  hospitality.  With  old 
families  in  England  hospitality  is  a  tradition, 
which  has  come  down  to  them  along  with 
their  landed  estates,  and  grand  mansions, 
and  hosts  of  servants  and  retainers.  With 
such  surroundings,  supported  by  ample  rev¬ 
enues,  it  is  no  burden  to  receive  guests,  and 
hence  hospitality  is  the  easy  and  graceful 
virtue  of  wealth  and  rank.  But  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  have  very  few  “old  families” — not 
many  that  date  back  before  the  Revolution, 
and  even  of  those  that  do,  many  have  become 
impoverished,  while  others  seem  likely  to 
become  soon  extinct.  Most  of  the  men  who 
are  prominent  to-day  are  new  men,  the  crea¬ 
tors  of  their  own  fortunes ;  and  as  their  rise 
is  recent,  and  their  social  position  of  their 
own  making,  their  very  social  virtues  have  a 
certain  aspect  of  freshness  and  novelty,  and 
it  is  to  their  honor  that  they  take  to  them  so 
naturally  and  wear  them  so  gracefully. 

Of  the  private  houses  in  this  country  which 
have  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  hospitali¬ 
ty,  none  is  better  known  than  that  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
ample  wealth,  a  beautiful  house,  and  lives  in 
a  great  city,  which  in  addition  to  its  own  ex¬ 
cellent  society,  from  its  position,  midway  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Washington,  is  a  place 
of  passage  for  thousands  coming  and  going. 
Hence  it  is  a  convenient  point  of  reunion  for 
distinguished  strangers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Besides  Mr.  Childs  has  the 
genius  of  hospitality.  He  enjoys  it,  and  finds 
pleasure  in  giving  pleasure,  and  of  this  kind 
of  pleasure  we  know  of  few  men  who  have 
given  so  much. 

Of  this  pleasure  we  had  a  slight  taste 
last  Saturday,  in  going  on  with  a  party 
of  friends  by  special  invitation  to  spend  a 
few  hours.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Dennis  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (who  is  like  Mr. 
Childs  in  this,  that  he  finds  pleasure  in  giv¬ 
ing  pleasure)  made  the  arrangements.  A 
special  Palace-car  was  waiting  at  Jersey  City, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  an  animated  com¬ 
pany,  Including  such  pleasant  guests  as  Rev. 
Dr.  Prime  and  his  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walter  Phelps, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy;  the  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  and  wife; 
Dr.  Lusk  and  wife,  and  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker ; 
President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  wife ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  and  many  others.  At  Newark  there 
was  a  large  accession  to  the  number,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kinney  of  The  Newark  Advertiser 
and  his  wife ;  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tumure,  the 
latter  well  known  as  Marion  Harland;  and 
others  wliose  names  are  familiar  in  that  city. 

It  shows  the  ease  with  which  one  can  move 
about  in  this  age  of  railroads,  that  we  left 
Jereey  City  at  ten  o’clock,  and  were  back  at 
half-past  six,  and  spent  four  hours  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Arrived  at  the  station,  our  host 
met  us,  with  a  dozen  or  more  carriages,  which 
transported  us  swiftly,  first  to  the  building  of 
“  The  Ledger,”  which  would  have  amazed  the 
soul  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  see  in  the  city 
where  he  served  as  a  printer,  working  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  press,  this  huge  build¬ 
ing,  with  all  its  offices,  and  its  steam-press¬ 
es,  which,  as  they  are  run  at  night,  seem  like 
so  many  demons  fed  with  fire,  that  cannot 
rest  till  they  throw  off  a  hundred  thousand 
sheets  before  morning,  to  be  scattered  to  this 
mighty  host  of  hungry  and  impatient  readers. 

Mr.  Childs’s  private  office  is  the  finest  we 
have  ever  seen  anywhere.  Indeed  it  seems 
tbo  fine  for  this  rough,  work-a-day  world. 
But  as  a  specimen  of  household  art  and  dec¬ 
oration,  it  is  certainly  exquisite.  Here  was 
the  gold  box  presented  by  the  city  of  London 
to  General  Grant,  whose  presents  received 
abroad  are  sent  to  Mr.  Childs  for  safekeeping 
till  his  return. 

Another  drive  through  the  long,  wide  streets 
conveyed  the  company  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Childs,  where  they  were  received  by  the  host¬ 
ess  with  that  cordial  welcome  which  is  like 
the  glow  on  the  hearthstone,  to  Ijrighten  up 
the  interior  of  any  home,  however  humble  or 
however  magnificent.  Here  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  two  Governors  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia — Gov.  Hartranft,  who  is  about  to  retire, 
and  Governor-elect  Hoyt,  who  Is  to  be  his 
successor.  The  former  leaves  behind  him  an 
honorable  record;  the  latter,  who  has  his 
record  yet  to  make,  looks  like  a  stout,  burly 
Dutchman,  though  he  told  us  that  he  was  by 
descent  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  being  from 
the  Hoyts  of  Stamford.  May  he  have  grace 
and  wisdom,  in  entering  on  his  high  office,  to 
administer  it  wisely  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Among  the  many  notable  persons  present 
was  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  banker,  who 
Is  well  known  for  his  great  wealth,  and  also 
for  his  large,  although  wise  and  discriminat¬ 
ing,  charities.  He  has  recently  built  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  385  small  houses  for 
working  people,  which  he  sells  to  them  on 
the  lowest  terms,  and  the  most  easy  of  pay¬ 
ment;  so  that  the  humblest  workingman,  by 


industry,  can  hope  to  have  a  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  home.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
beautiful  charity.  This  is  helping  the  poor 
in  the  right  way,  not  by  making  paupers  of 
them,  but  by  helping  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  to  be  the  owners  of  their  own 
homes,  and  thus  giving  them  the  feeling  of 
independence  so  necessarj'  to  those  who  are 
to  be  American  citizens. 

The  strong  friendship  which  exists  between 
Mr.  Drexel  and  Mr.  Childs  is  well  known  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  equally  honorable  to 
both.  It  is  sometimes  said  oy  foreigners 
that  friendship  does  not  exist  in  America; 
that  we  are  so  absorbed  in  business  and 
money-making,  that  we  have  no  time  to  in¬ 
dulge  In  the  pleasure  of  friendship.  But  if 
this  be  true  in  many  cases,  here  at  least  is  an 
exception.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  two 
men,  who  are  apparently  very  unlike,  should 
contract  such  a  friendship,  should  share  each 
other’s  confidence,  and  seeing  each  other 
daily,  should  yet  never  weary  of  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  society,  but  grow  constantly  in  each  oth¬ 
er's  affection  and  esteem.  It  is  certainly  a 
rare  instance  of  friendship,  and  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  rare. 

But  we  must  not  linger  even  in  this  pleas¬ 
ant  society.  The  golden  hours  are  speeding, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  tear  ourselves  away. 
Taking  leave  of  our  kindly  hosts,  we  are 
soon  in  our  Drawing-room  Car,  talking  over 
the  experiences  of  the  day,  and  hardly  real¬ 
ize  that  we  have  “  come  and  gone,”  before  we 
see  the  lamps  shining  in  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  river. 


PROTESTANTISM  NOT  TO  BLAME. 

The  Pope  has  issued  an  encyclical  letter, 
a  summary  of  which  has  been  telegraphed. 
He  takes  advantage  of  the  disorders  in 
Europe  to  make  a  plea  for  the  old  order 
of  things,  when  the  Hierarchy  governed 
Kings  and  oppressed  peoples.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  unbelievers  who  now 
form  the  scoffing  and  frowning  trio  of  So¬ 
cialism,  Communism,  and  Nihilism,  are 
largely  sprung  from  his  own  flock,  and 
chiefly  flourish  imder  the  eves  of  Cathe¬ 
drals  and  Convents,  the  Pope  charges  that 
their  theories  and  lawless  acts  are  the 
ripened  fruit  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion!  This,  however,  is  not  new.  From 
Clement  Twelfth  to  Pius  Ninth  the  same 
theory  as  to  the  baleful  influence  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  free  Bible,  and  their  concomitants, 
has  been  held  and  proclaimed.  We  read 
of  those  who  put  darkness  for  light  in  the 
sacred  Word — and  here  is  an  instance,  and 
it  is  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous  by 
the  many  misleading  fulminations  which 
underlie  it.  The  fact  that  these  Socialistic 
movements  flourish  much  less  in  Protes¬ 
tant  countries  than  in  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  faith  is  ascribed,  by  so  impartial 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Draper  (in  the  January 
Princeton  Review),  to  the  failure  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  to  establish  itself  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  are  found.  This,  as 
every  intelligent  observer  knows,  is  much 
nearer  the  truth,  than  the  Pope’s  assump¬ 
tion.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bitterest 
and  most  incorrigible  of  Socialists  are  men 
of  considerable  intelligence,  who  have^een 
alienated  from  the  faith  in  which  they 
were  early  baptized,  by  the  discovery  of 
its  manifold  corruptions  and  superstitions. 
Romanism  is  thus  fairly  chargeable  with  a 
very  large  share  of  the  lawlessness  which 
threatens  continental  Europe. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

To  the  articles  of  Prof.  Briggs  on  Pre- 
millenarianism.  Dr.  Craven  of  Newark  ap¬ 
pears  promptly  in  reply.  The  flrst  of  his 
answers  we  have  now  in  type,  and  had 
earnestly  desired  to  have  in  this  paper. 
But  as  it  is  somewhat  long,  it  would  oblige 
us  to  throw  out  several  columns  of  matter 
which  would  lose  all  its  interest  by  post¬ 
ponement  Dr.  Craven  will  therefore  ex 
cuse  the  necessity  which  compels  us  to 
defer  it  till  next  week. 

Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  a  travelling  bish¬ 
op  of  the  Methodist  Church,  recen  Jy  said 
in  a  discourse  in  Texas  that  “Jesus  Christ 
was  lynched.”  The  remark  naturally 
shocked  a  great  many  people  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  sensa¬ 
tional  remark  which  just  escapes  being  ir¬ 
reverent.  Perhaps  we  shall  next  hear  that 
Stephen  was  “bulldozed.”  It  certainly 
seems  that  the  old  words  are  expressive 
and  forcible  enough  to  meet  all  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  modern  preacher’s  thought. 
Word-traps  may  catch  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar ;  but  they  edify  no 
one,  and  often  disgust  sensibie  people. 

A  wide  sympathy  vdll  be  felt  for  Mr.Wil- 
liam  A.  Booth  on  account  of  the  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  Mrs.  Booth — a  lady  greatly  esteem- 
ed  and  beloved  in  religious  and  social  cir¬ 
cles  of  this  city.  So  critical  was  her  condi¬ 
tion  on  Saturday,  that  Dr.  R  R.  Booth  was 
absent  from  his  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
be  at  the  bedside  of  his  mother  at  Engle¬ 
wood.  _ 

Something  more  than  the  compliments 
of  the  season  were  extended  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Gulliver  of  Binghamton,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong  of  Clyde,  on  New  Year’s  day.  Hon. 
O.  W.  Chapman  was  spokesman  for  the 
friends  of  the  former,  in  handing  over  a 
roll  of  greenbacks  amounting  to  $450.  The 
latter  was  the  grateful  recipient  of  a  similar 
roll  of  less  amount.  Doubtless  other  pas¬ 
tors  were  remembered  In  like  manner, 
though  the  fact  has  not  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  late  Caleb  Cushing  of  Newburypoi  i/. 
Mass.,  was  a  member  of  the  Old  South 
Presbyterian  congn^e^ation  in  that  city, 
and  the  parish  committee  have  passed 
memorial  resolutions  on  his  death,  and 
entered  them  on  their  records.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Newell,  Jr.,  on  account  of  his  labors  at 
home  and  vicinity,  has  for  the  last  eight 
months  been  absent  in  Europe.  Hence 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisk  officiated  at  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing’s  funeral. 


We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Rev.  J. 
Munro  Gibson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  is  about 
to  visit  New  York,  and  to  lecture  before 
our  Sunday-school  Association  next  week. 

A  more  acceptable  or  effective  speaker 
could  not  have  been  chosen.  Dr,  Gibson 
succeeded  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  and  he  has 
now  for  several  years  been  the  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful  pastor  of  that  large  and 
wealthy  church.  His  labors  are  not  whol¬ 
ly  conflned  to  its  pulpit,  however,  and  his 
Farwell  Hall  Lectures  have  attracted  great 
interest  beyond  the  circle  of  his  usual  hear¬ 
ers.  His  theme  here  will  be  “  The  Perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Bible,’*  a  subject  which  requires 
a  large  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  which 
he  is  competent  to  handle  with  the  needed 
ability.  The  lecture  is  to  be  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 
The  musical  part  of  the  programme  is  also 
to  be  of  a  high  order,  in  which  one  hundred 
or  more  of  the  Sunday-school  children  of 
Bethany  Mission  will  take  part. 

“The  Catholic  Presbyterian,”  the  flrst 
number  of  the  new  international  Presbyte¬ 
rian  journal,  comes  to  us  in  a  regula¬ 
tion-blue  cover,  and  broad-page  pamphlet 
form.  The  external  appearance  is  appro¬ 
priate,  the  form  convenient  for  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  contents  and  general  make¬ 
up  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  an 
initial  number.  The  editor.  Prof.  W.  G. 
Blaikie,  discourses  on  “  Catholic  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,”  vindicating  the  title  chosen, 
through  the  flrst  ten  pages.  Other  articles 
are  “  Religious  Reform  in  France,”  by  M. 
Eugene  Reveilland  ;  “  Presbytery  and  Lib¬ 
erty,”  by  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson  ;  "  Mission¬ 
ary  Sacriflees,”  by  the  late  Missionary 
Livingstone;  “Voltaire’s  Centenary,”  by 
Rev.  Ed,  de  Pressense  of  Paris ;  “  The  An¬ 
glo-American  Bible  Revision,”  by  Prof. 
Schaff ;  “  Thoughts  after  a  Mission  Tour 
Around  the  World,”  by  Rev.  W.  Fleming 
Stevenson,  Dublin  ;  “  The  Future  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,” 
by  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris — all  concluding  with 
a  “General  Suiwey”  and  some  minor 
items.  Rev.  Dr.  G;  D.  Mathews  of  this 
city,  formerly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  the  Corresponding  Editor.  We 
shall  refer  to  “  The  Catholic  ”  again.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  900  Broadway,  is  the  publisher  in 
New  York.  Three  dollars  a  year. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  new  capitol  at  Hartford,  an 
imposing  and  elegant  structure,  which  will 
cost  the  State  $2,500,000  and  the  city  of 
Hartford  $500,000.  The  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  has  gone  to  work  in  the  unfinished 
new  capitol  at  Albany,  an  immense  pile  of 
granite  and  marble  and  iron  and  brick,  on 
which  nearly  $10,000,000  have  already  been 
spent,  and  it  is  only  about  half  completed. 
Eighteen  millions  for  a  State  House  is  a 
wicked  waste  of  the  people’s  money.  At 
five  per  cent,  interest  this  sum  would  yield 
$900,000  a  year !  The  old  State  House 
cost  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  has  been  in  use  seventy  years. 
And  some  of  its  rooms  are  better  suited 
for  their  purposes  than  those  of  the  new 
and  costly  capitol,  in  one  of  whose  halls  it 
is  impossible  to  hear  a  speaker  at  any  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  was  held  in  St.  James 
Hall,  Buffalo,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
inst.,  L.  C.  Woodruff  in  the  chair.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Hon.  James  O,  Putnam,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that 
this  Society,  if  properly  supported,  would 
result  in  a  very  large  pecuniary  saving. 
And  this  was  not  the  best — its  influence  in 
diminishing  pauperism  would  be  still  more 
marked.  The  plan  of  the  Society  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Gusteen,  and  is 
very  similar  to  one  attempted  in  New  York 
several  years  since.  It  endeavors  to  har¬ 
monize  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  so  to  inquire  into  the  individual 
and  general  needs  of  the  poor,  and  fur¬ 
nish  its  information  to  all  parties  disposed 
to  help,  that  the  work  may  be  done  intel¬ 
ligently  and  economically.  Dr.  White  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  organization  as  a  Society 
Clearing  House,  and  while  it  worked  be¬ 
neficently  in  several  directions,  its  best 
feature  was  “  in  saving  the  self-respect  of 
those  who  are  compelled  temporarily  to 
receive  assistance.” 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTER. 

A  friend  who  is  spending  a  part  of  the  Winter  in 
the  country,  thus  describes  the  beauty  of  a  Winter 
scene  after  a  night  of  frost : 

“  I  have  longed  for  you  all  the  morning,  to 
enjoy  its  wonderful  beauty  with  me.  I  want¬ 
ed  the  eye  that  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the 
‘  Taj  ’—the  pen  that  painted  it  so  vividly  for 
others — to  see  what  ‘  No  mortal  builder’s 
most  rare  device  ’  could  approach.  I  feel 
powerless  to  give  you  the  least  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Alt  night  there  was  a 
strange,  weird  light,  and  so  cold  and  still  the 
world  seemed  hushed  to  listen.  I  felt  as  if 
wrapped  in  some  mj’stery;  but  as  the  first 
faint  light  of  dawn  broke  upon  the  stillness, 
the  exquisite  decoration  that  had  gone  on  so 
silently  was  revealed :  every  twig  clothed  in 
the  delicate  frozen  mist — first  tinted  like  a 
rose  in  that  tender  pink  of  dawn ;  then  gold¬ 
en  ;  then  pure  white ;  then  transformed,  as 
the  sun  burst  forth,  into  sprays  of  diamonds 
and  emeralds  and  rubles.  They  were 
‘  hung  with  diamond  drops, 

Which  mirrored  the  rays  of  the  sun, 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one.’ 

If  you  could  have  looked  across  through  this 
long,  sparkling  labyrinth  of  jewelled  trees, 
you  would  have  felt  that  ‘Aladdin’s  Lamp’ 
had  taken  you  into  some  fairy  realm,  or  ra¬ 
ther  (for  there  was  a  holy  peace  In  the  scene, 
a  sense  pt  God’s  presence  and  power  and 
love) — rather  that  you  were  catching  a  glimpse 
into  that  world  which  no  eye  has  seen,  which 
it  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  men  to  con¬ 
ceive.  These  frost  storms  are  always  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but  never,  never  did  I  see  anything  like 
this — whether  because  from  this  sweet  home 
it  was  spread  before  me  as  never  before,  or 
that  It  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  before,  I 
do  not  know.” 


etirrent 

The  International  Review  surprises  us  with 
the  words  “  Issued  Monthly  ”  on  its  front.  It 
is  not  disposed  to  be  behind  any  of  Its  rivals 
in  the  number  and  promptness  of  Its  issues, 
and  so  it  vaults  to  the  front  without  a  prelim¬ 
inary  word.  Its  contents  are  not  to  be  light¬ 
er  or  loss  worthy  of  consideration,  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  dozen  volumes  just  closed.  With 
the  March  number  the  editorship  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse  jr.,  author  of 
The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  formerly  of  The 
North  American  Review.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Barnes,  the  present  editor,  and  who  has 
shown  excellent  qualifications  for  the  work, 
will  retain  his  connection  with  the  Review, 
but  give  attention  more  especially  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  conduct.  He  gives  us  the  assurance  that 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  “International’’ 
the  leading  Review  of  the  country,  and  the 
equal  of  the  best  English  or  Continental  pe¬ 
riodicals.  The  contents  of  this  first  number 
of  the  seventh  volume  are  Frustration,  a 
page  poem,  by  Edgar  Fawcett.  Suffrage  a 
Birthright  is  ably  discussed  by  Hon.  George 

D.  Julian.  He  does  not  propose  to  give  up 
maintaining  the  Republic,  by  no  means ;  and 
he  lays  our  moral  derelictions,  as  a  people, 
largely  at  the  door  of  the  better  classes,  even 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  sanctuary.  Hear 
him;  “We  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Church  has  been  a  pretty  formidable 
factor  in  the  work  of  bringing  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  our  political  troubles.  It  seems  to  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  our  politics,  and  to  toler¬ 
ate,  If  It  does  not  approve,  the  general  de¬ 
cline  of  political  morality.  As  a  moral  power 
in  society,  it  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  decay.' 
The  house  of  worship  Is  too  often  a  place  of 
entertainment  for  respectable  people,  instead 
of  a  sanctuary  for  pious  offerings  and  peni¬ 
tential  experience.  The  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  once  so 
well  defined,  is  fading  away.  Church  mem¬ 
bership  is  no  longer  a  test  of  real  Christian 
character,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  sign  of  worldly  prudence.  The  ear¬ 
nestness  and  fervor  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days 
of  its  power  have  departed,  and  a  dead  form¬ 
alism  is  threatening  to  take  their  place.” 
“Finally,”  says  Mr.  Julian,  “we  trace  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  our  current  political  evils 
to  the  recreancy  of  the  better  sort  of  men  of 
all  political  parties,  and  inside  and  out  of  all 
the  Churches.  They  have  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  looking  on  and  deploring  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  times,  instead  of  bravely  grap¬ 
pling  with  them.”  The  Political  Future  of 
France  is  considered  by  Deputy  Alfred  Talan- 
dler;  The  American  Export  Trade,  by  F.  H. 
Morse,  late  United  States  Consul-General, 
London ;  Morality  in  France  is  discussed  by 

E.  De  Pressens^,  Dep. ;  while  Karl  Blind 
writes  Recollections  of  Mazzini ;  and  notably 
“A  Mechanic”  next  undertakes  to  put  Mr. 
Tyndall  ‘  In  Conflict  with  Science,”  though 
with  what  success  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  road.  The  Literary  Movement  in  America 
is  by  the  editor,  and  Recent  English  Books 
by  George  Barnett  Smith — these  latter  are 
always  valuable  departments  of  this  Review. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Now  York. 

The  New  Englander  for  January  opens  with 
a  discussion  on  “A  Better  Remedy  than  Com¬ 
munism  for  the  Unhaptiiness  of  the  Times  ” ; 
followed  by  Method  in  Economic  Science; 
Recent  Evangelistic  Movements  ;  A  Scholar 
of  the  Twelfth  Century  (second  paper);  Re¬ 
view  of  Prof.  Ebers’  Now  Novel ;  Gloomy 
Views  of  American  Life — wherein  the  nota¬ 
ble  article  in  the  October  Atlantic,  and  Prof. 
Shedd’s  Literary  Essays,  are  made  the  chief 
text.  The  writer  is  not  lengthy,  and  the  pith 
of  his  article  is  in  these  sentences:  “With 
diffidence  may  we  suggest,  that  while  marked 
changes  are  discernible  in  churches  and  in 
creed  beliefs,  they  may  not  be  altogether  in  a 
wrong  direction.  If  Christian  ministers  do 
not  state  or  defend  a  doctrine  in  exactly  the 
old  way,  is  that  any  evidence  against  their 
present  belief  in  it  ?  Our  churches,  like  the 
other  ohurches  of  Christendom,  are  in  the 
general  movement  of  our  times.  Nothing  is 
escaping  the  visitation  of  expansion.  Be  it 
good  or  bad,  everything— political,  scientific, 
ecclesiastical,  theological — is  under  it.  That 
disturbance  should  ensue  need  alarm  no  one, 
nor  does  It  seriously  alarm  the  patient  and 
discriminating.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
American  churches,  if  the  modem  drift  of 
thought  found  them  in  a  bad  plight  to  be 
caught  in  it.  But  in  what  age  of  the  world 
was  the  Church  of  God  ever  as  she  might 
have  been  ?  And  for  all  these  allegations, 
and  the  undeniable  instability  of  present 
thought  on  divine  thin^,  we  see  nothing  In 
evidence,  thus  far,  that  her  Head  and  Found¬ 
er  is  to  be  proved  untrue  by  the  gates  of  Hell 
prevailing  against  her.”  Afghanistan  and  the 
English  is  a  very  timely  article ;  as  is  also 
The  Millenarian  Conference.  The  Notices  of 
Books  occupy  nine  pages.  W.  L.  Kingsley, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  holds 
on  its  quarterly  way  In  this  its  forty-ninth 
year,  with  no  intimations  of  becoming  a 
monthly  or  bi-monthly.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Park  and  Drs.  George  E.  Day  and  Archibald 
Duff  jr.,  are  its  editors,  with  the  co6peratlon 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  Berlin  and  Dr.  D. 
W.  Simon  of  England.  It  can  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  F.  Draper,  its  publisher  at 
Andover,  and  its  value  for  all  clerical  stu¬ 
dents  Is  very  great.  No  other  Review  pub¬ 
lishes  so  many  articles  containing  quotations 
from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other 
foreign  languages,  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible — the  cost  of  the  composition  of 
which  is  much  in  advance  of  articles  of  the 
same  number  of  pages  In  English  type.  The 
principal  contents  of  the  present  number  are 
Organic  Forms,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D. ; 
Note  on  Galatians  ill.  16,  by  Rev.  Prof.  Fred¬ 
erick  Gardiner,  D.D. ;  The  Unchangeableness 
of  God,  being  Dr.  Dorner’s  Essay,  translated 
by  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon — (1)  The  History  of  the 
Doctrine,  (2)  Critical  lamination  of  the  Tra¬ 
ditional  Doctrine ;  Notes  on  Acts  xiv.  16,  17, 
xvii.  30,  and  Rom.  ill.  25,  26,  by  Prof.  R.  D. 
G.  Robbins,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. ;  Amer¬ 
ican  Pre-Revolutionary  Bibliography,  by  Jas. 
David  Butler,  LL.D. ;  A  Defence  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Faith  concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ 
against  Faustus  Sooinus  of  Sienna,  written  by 
Hugo  Grotius — translated,  with  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  H*  Foster,  North  Reading,  Mass, 
(in  the  course  of  the  article  the  State  of  the 
Controversy  is  set  forth,  the  True  Doctrine  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  words  of  Scripture — that  God 
should  be  considered  as  a  Ruler — and  the 
Matter  a  Relaxation  or  Dispensation  of  the 


Law) ;  Mohammedanism  as  a  Missionary  Re¬ 
ligion,  by  Prof,  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton ;  Theological  Education,  being  No. 

1  of  an  Appeal  for  Higher  Theological  Train¬ 
ing;  Notes  of  New  German  Theological  Pub¬ 
lications  ;  also  University  Intelligence,  Notes 
of  Recent  Publications. 

The  Princeton  Review  holds  the  preemi¬ 
nence  in  the  number  of  Its  bimonthJy  articles. 
Its  January  number,  just  at  hand,  has  nine 
articles,  covering  238  pages,  many  of  them  by 
men  of  wide  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
acumen.  We  can  give  little  more  than  the 
contents  this  week,  viz :  The  Conscience  as  a 
Witness  for  Christ,  by  President  Killen  of  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast;  The  Monetary 
Conference  of  1867  and  1868,  by  Prof.  Walker 
of  Yale ;  Moral  Government,  by  Prof.  B.  F. 
Cocker  of  Michigan  University,  who  assumes 
the  freedom  of  man  and  the  personality  of 
God  as  the  necessary  postulates  of  all  moral 
government.  The  article  closes  with  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  notable  words  of  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  in  regard  to  “  necessary  causation  in  the 
Universe  ” :  “For  my  part  I  utterly  repudiate 
and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Fact  I  know 
and  Law  I  know ;  but  what  is  this  necessity 
save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind’s 
throwing  ?  The  notion  of  necessity  is  some¬ 
thing  illegitimately  thrust  into  the  perfectly 
legitimate  conception  of  law.  The  material¬ 
istic  position  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  ut¬ 
terly  devoid  of  justification.”  Upon  this  Dr. 
Cocker  remarks :  “What  men  call  necessity 
in  nature  is  nothing  but  the  fixedness  of  the 
divine  purpose,  the  Immutability  of  God !  ” 
Prof.  John  W,  Draper  of  the  University  of 
New  York  next  writes  of  “  The  Political  Ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Decline  of  Faith  in  Continental 
Europe.”  A  Biblical  paper  on  “The  Day  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  ”  is  contributed  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Bernhard  Weiss  of  Berlin,  and  an  article 
on  “The  Pulpit  and  Skeptical  Culture,”  by 
Stuart  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  Louisville.  Chief 
Justice  Cooley  of  Michigan  discusses  “  The 
Surrender  of  Fugitives  from  Justice,”  in  a 
legal  essay  of  great  ability.  “The  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Causality  ”  Is  treated  by  J.  Hutchinson 
Stirling,  of  Edinburgh,  who  controverts  the 
theories  both  of  Hume  and  Kant.  The  last 
article  In  the  number  Is  on  the  “  Causes  of 
Commercial  Depression,”  by  Professor  Thor- 
old  Rogers  of  Oxford,  who  concludes  his 
timely  suggestions  with  these  wholesome 
sentences:  “It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  in  our  days  of  enforcing  com¬ 
mercial  Integrity.  If  people  could  realize  the 
mischief  which  dishonest  sharpness  inflicts, 
the  jest  with  which  people  are  too  apt  to 
greet  knavery  would  turn  to  quick,  sudden 
and  searching  wrath.  A  successful  rogue  is 
the  whitest  of  white  elephants — the  costliest 
product  which  a  nation  can  manufacture.  It 
may  be  confldently  asserted  that  commercial 
depression  would  be  infrequent  and  brief, 
commercial  crises  would  be  extinct  phe¬ 
nomena,  If  commercial  probity  were  rigor¬ 
ously  exacted  from  men,  if  reckless  dealing 
were  discountenanced,  and  commercial  frauds 
severely  punished.  It  is  a  mistake — a  com¬ 
mon  but  dangerous  mistake — to  imagine  that 
rash  speculation  should  be  condoned,  because 
rashness  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  the 
race  against  cool  and  honorable  prudence.” 

A  pastor  in  New  Jersey,  who  has  just  intro¬ 
duced  the  Chapel  Hymn  Book  of  Drs.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Eddy,  and  Schaff,  writes  to  the  publish¬ 
er,  “  It  is  just  admirable,  and  our  people  are 
delighted  with  It,  after  long  unsuccessful 
looking  for  something  adapted  to  their  wants.” 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson’s 
little  volume,  entitled  the  “Prayer-meeting 
and  Its  Improvement,”  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  successful  books  of  the  past  year.  Al¬ 
though  only  published  a  little  over  six  months 
ago,  a  fourth  edition  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  of  Leroy  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Genesee  County  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Teachers’  Association,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Batavia,  on  “  Earnestness  an 
Element  of  Success,”  which  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  by  request  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  capital 
production,  admirably  exemplifying  the  ex¬ 
cellence  it  inculcates,  and  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  a  bugle-blast  upon  those  who  heard 
it. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  during  the 
present  month  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble’s 
“  Records  of  a  Girlhood,”  in  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume,  prefaced  by  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kemble 
at  the  period  treated  of,  engraved  h^e  for 
this  edition.  Mrs.  Kemble’s  reminiscences 
have  already  delighted  readers  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  but  those  articles  form  only  a 
portion  of  this  book.  The  Messrs.  Holt  also 
have  nearly  ready  a  book  on  “  Demonology 
and  Devil-lore,”  by  the  free-thinker  Moncure 
D.  Conway. 

Mendelssohn’s  letters  to  Madame  Moscheles, 
heretofore  unpublished,  will  be  printed  in 
Harper’s  Monthly  for  February. 

The  American  edition  of  that  excellent  re¬ 
ligious  magazine.  The  Family  Treasury  (pub¬ 
lished  by  T.  Nelson  and  Sons  of  Edinburgh), 
has  heretofore  been  issued  flve  months  later 
than  the  English  edition.  We  are  glad  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  publishers  now  propose  to  is¬ 
sue  the  two  editions  simultaneously  in  both 
countries.  The  New  York  branch  of  the 
house  is  at  42  Bleecker  street. 

A  second  edition  of  O.  B.  Frothlngham’s 
“Life  of  Gerrit  Smith,”  is  announced  as 
forthcoming  at  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  December  (No.  8) 
is  the  best  number  we  have  examined,  which 
is  a  sign  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  quite  numerous  and  credita¬ 
ble.  $3  a  year;  25  cents  single  number. 
New  York:  Cassell,  Potter,  and  Galpin.  The 
first  article  of  each  number  Is  devoted  to  some 
one  of  “  Our  Living  Artists.” 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural 
Affairs,  published  by  Luther  Tucker  A  Son  of 
Albany,  is  always  full  of  matter  worthy  of 
consultation  by  all  interested  in  rural  mat¬ 
ters.  The  present  is  the  25th  Issue,  and  con¬ 
tains  135  engravings  in  the  course  of  its  132 
pages.  Price  30  cents. 

A  novelty  in  magazine  literature  is  announc¬ 
ed  for  the  Midwinter  (February)  Scribner — 
a  paper  on  “  A€rlal  Navigation,”  by  the  poet 
Btedman,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  print  his 
sanguine  conviction  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  air-travel.  Mr. 
Stedman  also  reprints  some  designs  made  by 
him  years  ago  to  illustrate  his  own  theories, 
and  whloh  have  received  the  commendation 
of  an  eminent  engineer  and  expert.  The 
same  magazine  will  contain  “A  Symposium 
on  the  Chinese  Question.” 
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iHfnfsters  antr  etourtties.  including  $280  raised  by  the  Woman’s  Mis-  Jefferson  College  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  four- 
^  ,  sionary  Society —  Twenty-five  have  been  teen,  and  graduated  in  September,  1820; 

NEW  YORK.  added  to  the  church,  nineteen  on  profession,  taught  for  a  time  in  Delaware;  entered  the 

Horth  Hew  Tork. _ The  first  service  in  the  making  the  present  membership  314.  Thir-  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1828;  grad- 

new  Bethany  chapel  (137th  street  and  Willis  teen  adults  have  been  baptized,  and  ninechil-  uated  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
avenue)  was  held  on  Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  5.  dren.  Happy  is  that  pastor  who  is  favored  in  1831.  Dr.  Williams’ life  was  spent  as  pas- 
The  pastor,  Bev.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch,  preached  with  such  a  record  for  the  year  1878!  tor,  teacher,  and  College  professor,  and  his 

a  dedicatory  sermon  from  Heb.  x.  25 :  “Not  Eochetter. — The  Eighth  Ward  Mission  School  Pupils  and  parishioners  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  togeth-  of  this  city,  under  the  care  of  Plymouth  ^  preacher,  he  was  Biblical  and  in- 

er,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.”  The  building  church  (Bev.  Myron  Adams  pastor),  was  re-  structive,  seeking  to  reach  the  heart  through 

is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  but  is  very  com-  opened  the  last  Sabbath  in  1878,  after  being  understanding.  His  writings  were  chaste 
fortable  and  pleasant,  particularly  so  to  the  closed  for  three  weeks  for  repairs  and  im-  forcible.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  have  been  provements.  This  Mission  is  one  of  the  old-  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was  for  years  the 
longing  and  stiiving  for  months  toward  its  est  in  the  city,  having  been  commenced  in  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
completion.  1860.  Among  its  former  teachers  are  record-  remembrances  of  Dr.  John  McMillan, 

The  new  chapel  is  a  modest  but  substantial  ed  many  who  are  now  occupying  important  whom  he  had  heard  preach  many  times,  o 
building,  covering  a  space  of  32x60  feet  on  positions  in  professional  life — Bev.  J.  A.  Ely,  Samuel  Balston,  Dr.  Matthew  Brown, 

the  westerly  side  of  a  plot  100  feet  square,  pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  other  ministers  of  a  former  generation, 

which  was  deeded  by  the  late  James  Brown  Prof.  M.  E.  Gates,  principal  of  the  Albany  were  very  full  and  entertaining.  During  le 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  for  the  pros-  Academy ;  Mrs.  J.  Lusk  Smith,  missionary  at  months  he  had  been  especially  es  r- 

ent  use.  It  is  situated,  it  might  be  further  Gaboon,  Africa ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely  of  Bochester ;  ous  for  a  deep  and  genuine  revival  of  religion, 
explained,  in  the  23d  ward,  annexed  district,  and  others.  Not  a  few  of  the  former  schol-  Maryland.  ' 

just  east  of  Third  avenue.  The  cornerstone  ars  are  also  now  filling  places  of  trust  with  Baltimore.  The  Baltimore  Sun  of  Jan.  t 
was  laid  by  the  pastor,  August  20,  1878.  The  credit.  The  School  has  been  greatly  favored  following  reference  to  an  event  w  hich 

plan  adopted  Includes  the  present  chapel,  a  with  the  services  of  Miss  L.  C.  Hopkins,  who  tender  interest  to  some  of  our 

church  52x80  feet,  and  a  parsonage  16x50  feet,  for  the  past  ten  yearsihas  devoted  her  whole  „  . ,  j  t.  hi _ ^ 

-TV  ..  ,  .XU  #  X  x_.  X.  X  •  .  .  u  .  XU  .  uu  u  J  Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  a  well  known  lady 

The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  freestone  trim-  time  to  missionary  labor  in  the  neighborhood,  of  Baltimore  reached  her  80th  birthday  Tues- 

mings  in  the  front,  and  blue  stone  trimmings  The  services  of  the  opening  and  reunion  were  day,  and  the’  event  was  made  the  occasion 
for  the  side  windows  and  buttresses.  The  of  unusual  interest,  and  were  participated  in  for  a  very  pleasant  gathering  of  her  family 
roof  is  after  the  truss  pattern,  covered  with  by  Bev.  Myron  Adams;  Bev.  C.  B.  Gardiner.  prVsbvtIrian  S 

slate.  Inside  the  walls  are  to  be  of  sand  fin-  pastor  of  Westminster  church ;  S.  A.  New-  eighteen  guests  at  her  residence.  No.  54 

ish  and  tinted.  The  windows  are  of  stained  man ;  and  Horace  McGuire,  superintendent  Cathedral  street,  ten  of  them  members  of 

glass  In  metal  frames.  The  wainscoting  and  of  the  Sabbath-schools  of  Plymouth  and  Cen-  the  immediate  family  and  friends,  ^d  eight 
pews  are  in  ash,  and  the  pulpit  furniture  tral  churches.  The  first  superintendent  was  j^^^^Baet’us^John^^eyburn  J^*T.  Smith.^j! 
black  walnut  trimmed  with  crimson.  The  William  S.  Bishop,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  l".  Wilson,  W.  U.  Murkland,  j,  A.  Lefevre, 

side  windows  are  rectangular;  those  in  front  died  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  sue-  J.  G.  Hamner,  and  J.  S.  Jones.  The  birth- 

and  rear  are  arched.  Over  the  pulpitis  the  ceeded  in  1866  by  W.  B.  Levet,  who  has  all  dinner  was  very  good.  ^  >^nv  floral  ^*t)- 
“  acorn”  window  of  the  Bethany  Memorial  the  qualifications  to  excel  in  the  office.  When  York7and  Philadelphia!'  These^fferln^s  were 
Society.  The  arrangements  for  lighting  are  elected,  he  was  a  member  of  Plymouth  Church,  ’in  great  profusion  and  of  the  richest  fra- 
very  complete,  and  the  Ladies’  Society  is  mak-  but  subsequently  connected  himself  with  the  grance.  At  each  end  of  tlie  table  was  placed 
ing  arrangements  to  cover  the  floor  with  a  Central.  He  has  since  held  the  ofQce,  except  design  of  the  figure  of  80,  and  the 

suitable  carpet.  The  building  is  heated  by  the  past  two  years,  during  which  time  W.  B.  ofThelrt  a^rfd^knioUhe  cSS 
one  of  Jordan  L.  Mott’s  “Star”  furnaces.  Seward  has  been  in  charge.  At  the  request  guest  was  presented  with  a  handsome  bou- 
The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire,  of  fjhe  officers  of  Plymouth  Church,  Mr.  Levet  quet.  Mrs.  Brown,  who  at  her  age  enjoys  ex¬ 
in  which  will  l>ehung  the  bell,  a  gift  from  has  resided  his  former  position.  Theschool  St 

Tticodoro  Wilkins,  Tho  hi8tx)ry  of  Bctli"  stfirte  off  undor  iho  most)  fftYomDlc  &iiS“  yQi*y  happy  romo^rks  in  rc^nrd  to  tho  long  lifo 

any  church  is  soon  tedd.  The  first  service  pices,  and  as  it  has  a  faithful  corps  of  teach-  of  the  venerable  hostess,  and  spoke  with  par- 
was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  late  Wilbur  T.  ers,  who  have  stood  by  it  for  many  years,  and  ticular  reference  to  the  assistance  MrSi 
Hall  on  141st  street,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  its  future  “t  the^Flret^Presb^erhm  S 
August,  1872,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com-  prosperity  and  usefulness  may  be  confidently  yg  said  that  not  the  tenth  of  what  had  been 
mittee  on  Church  Extension  of  the  Presbjrte-  predicted.  done  in  Baltimore  for  the  cause  of  Presbyte- 

ducted  the  service  and  preached  a  sermon,  ^as  dedicated  the  last  day  of  the  year,  liav-  Dr.  Leyburn,  in  a  prayer,  returned  thanks 
Begular  services  were  held  every  week  in  {ng  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  storm  for  the  life  and  deeds  of  piety  and  benevo- 
private  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  of  previous  week.  The  house  was  filled  1®“®®  Mrs.  Brown,  and  in-ayed  that  the 
May  1873,  the  Presbytery  organized  a  church  with  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  town  and  3,  aJd  h^?fnfl‘S.S5ke^Ve1S 
consisting  of  six  members,  four  of  whom  were  their  families,  and  a  few  from  the  adjoining  of  the  setting  sun,  long  remain  to  shed  light 
of  Mr.  Hall’s  family.  Bev.  Donald  Fletcher  congregations.  It  is  now  as  attractive  as  it  and  instruction  upon  others.  The  gathering 
was  the  first  pastor.  His  installation  took  was  before  uncomely,  and  the  wonder  is  how  pleasant  one  in  e\ery  respect, 

place  in  July,  1873,  and  his  pastorate  contin-  the  transformation  could  have  possibly  been  parti ci^t^d'in^it."  *®®® 

ued  until  April,  1875.  The  second  pastor,  wrought  by  the  expenditure  of  $700,  until  we  OHio 

Bev.  Gordon  B.  Mitchell,  was  called  in  Octo-  learn  the  amount  of  labor  given,  of  which  no  Kewton,  D.D.,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio 

ber,  1875,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  account  was  made.  The  work  has  been  in  (jjuron  Presbytery),  died  Dec.  31,  1878,  at  his 
his  death  in  February,  1878,  although  for  progress  something  over  three  months,  dur-  ^ome.  His  age  was  seventy-five  years,  and 
nearly  a  year  he  was  too  feeble  to  preach,  and  ing  which  time  worship  was  held  in  the  pleas-  was  without  disease,  and  apparentiy  died 
his  pulpit  was  supplied  temporarily  by  sev-  ant  chapel,  erected  as  a  Memorial  offering  in  ^f  jjg  was  buried  Jan.  2.  e.  b. 

eral  ministers.  The  present  excellent  pastor,  1870.  After  the  opening  exercises,  participa-  Michigan 

Bev.  George  W.  F.  Birch,  was  called  in  April  ted  in  by  Bev.  Dr.  Dean,  pastor  of  the  Bap-  pi^inwell.  -This  congiegation  is  sti  adily 
ofthisyear.  The  congregation  in  1873  built  tist  church.  Bev.  Wm.  G.  Hubbard  presented  growinginalltheelementsof  Church  strength, 
a  temporary  chapel  of  wood,  at  the  comer  of  the  report  of  the  building  committee,  con-  though  the  times  are  hard,  under  the  minis- 
140th  street  and  Boston  road,  in  which  they  slsting  of  himself,  David  Eckler,  and  Adams  ®f  l  G  Marsh  formcrlv  of  Nunda 
have  worshipped  for  nearly  five  years,  until  Miner.  Not  the  least  gratifying  item  it  con-  y.  They  have  finished  the  belfry  of  the 
recently  it  was  sold  in  view  of  the  early  com-  talned  was  that  which  announced  that  every  church,  paid  a  debt  of  $12iX),  and  are  now 
pletiou  of  their  new  house.  From  these  small  dollar  expended  had  been  paid.  The  ladies  building  a  chapel.  It  was  hoped  to  get  into 
beginnings  the  church  has  every  year  In-  have  raised  and  paid  out  $150,  and  although  with  the  New  Year,  but  the  cold  weather 
creased,  till  at  present  ite  mernbership  num-  they  have  quite  a  sum  on  hand  contributed  to  bas  prevented.  The  membership,  though  not 
bers  over  seventy,  and  that  of  the  Sunday-  cushion  the  seats,  their  preference  was  to  de-  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  three 

school  nearly  two  hundred.  fer  it  rather  than  incur  a  debt.  Among  other  years. 

The  Winter  meeting  of  Westchester  Pres-  improvements  the  chapel  and  manse  have  Minnesota. 

bytery,  on  Jan.  21,  will  be  held  in  this  church,  been  painted.  Pastors  Babb,  Morey,  and  Minneapolis.  The  Andrew  Presbyterian 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  min-  Page  followed  the  report  with  remarks  con-  ®hurch,  on  the  East  Side  (Rev.  Carlos  T.  Ches- 
isters  and  ruling  elders  will  be  gathered  to-  gratulatory  and  by  way  of  improvement.  An  PS'Stor),  has  an  excellent  record  for  the 

getber,  and  it  is  proposed  to  formally  dedi-  excellent  sermon  was  then  preached  by  Rev.  year  forty-five  ha\ing  united  with  it. 

cate  the  chapel  at  that  time.  g,  a,.  Freeman  of  Honeoye  Fails,  which  vil-  Nineteen  of  this  number  were  received  on 

Oreen  Island. — Bev.  J.  W.  Whitfield  closed  lage  is  in  the  towns  of  Mendon  and  Lima.  Profession.  Meantime  five  have  been  dis- 
his  labors  with  his  church,  near  Troy,  the  The  services  were  closed  with  an  appropriate  missed,  and  one  member  has  died.  The  home 
last  Sabbath  of  the  old  year.  dedicatory  prayer  by  Mr.  Hubbard.  Although  Sabbath-school  is  well  organized,  and  flour- 

Pine  Grove.— We  learn  that  the  trustees  of  protracted  they  were  not  wearisome,  but  superintendent,  and 

this  church,  which  is  located  in  the  town  of  gratified  and  encouraged  the  attendants.  The  superintend- 

Watervliet,  have  recently  engaged  Rev.  Bob-  prospects  of  the  church  are  quite  hopeful.  The  mission  school,  J.  P.  Bonnellsuper- 

ert  Ennis  of  Albany,  who  has  been  supplying  Several  conversions  have  recently  occurred,  intendent  has  been  given  new  impetus  by  the 
their  pulpit,  for  several  Sabbaths  to  supply  and  a  valuable  accession  is  anticipated  at  the  erection  of  a  $350  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Jack- 
their  church  jointly  with  the  new  Presby-  “e^t  communion.  They  are  favored  with  a  streets,  E.  D  where  school  is 

terian  church  at  West  Albany.  The  Pine  superior  minister— an  humble,  devoted  man  Sabbath  afternoons  at  3  o  clock.  The 

Grove  church  has  been  greatly  encouraged  ®f  God.  who  in  forgetfulness  of  self,  lives  to  ave^e  attendance  is  now  about  eighty, 
by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Darling  in  its  do  good.  In  early  life  he  was  a  carpenter,  P^tor  Chester,  who  graduated  at  Auburn  in 
behalf.  worked  at  his  trade  until  he  was  twenty-  ^as  preceded  in  his  work  by  Revs,  atew- 

_  _ ,,,  T«oo.«v.  XT  .oo  four  years  old,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  art  and  Sample. 

LowrlUe.  Rev.  J^eph  H.  France,  ate  i^-  was  called  to  the  ministry.  He  prepared  congregatio.nal. 

tor  of  the  F^t  Church  Kalama^,  Mich.,  college,  graduated  at  Hamilton,  and  sub-  Spencerport.— Rev.  Chas.  M.  Whittlesey  has 
hM  just  enter^  upon  IS  a  ™  J  ®  sequently  at  Auburn  Seminary,  all  the  time  resigned  his  care  of  this  church,  near  Roch- 

ofLowyiUe.  During  his  pMto  supporting  himself  by  his  trade.  In  over  ester,  to  take  effect  Feb.  1.  Cause,  overwork. 

Ihree  vMre^'lbL^  125  have  been  receiv  ^  ministerial  work  he  has  taken  His  physicians  prescribe  entire  rest  for  at 

than  three  jears,  about  125  have  been  receiv  vacation  and  not  lost  a  Sabbath  from  sick  least  six  months, 

ed  into  membership,  three-fourths  of  them  on  vacation,  ana  not  lost  a  babbath  from  sick- 

M  t  »  .-xt,  _ _ _ ness.  His  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  _ 

profession  of  faith.  Some  of  the  outward  ^  u*  i  i  •  x.  ‘in  St.  Louis. —The  Second  Baptist  Church, 

manifestations  of  a  healthful  condition  of  the  ®  ciirht  houses  of^  ^  o"^*  hi"  costing  about  $200,000,  is  shortly  to  be  dedi¬ 
society  have  been  the  young  people’s  meeting,  xu„  snirlt,  si  *^*^i’*  free  of  debt.  It  is  pronounced  the 

organized  and  continued  with  unabating  in-  r«Hfvin  ^  h  ‘  ^ouis,  and  the  best  Bap- 

terest;  the  renovation  of  the  auditorium,  _  hv^  se^Hif  T  tist  church  in  the  world.  Alas !  it  was  entire- 

which  has  been  very  largely  refitted,  and  the  by  sending  forth  such  ponsumed  by  fire  last  week. 

purchase  by  th®  young  men  of  one  of  the  fin-  °  ^  Sol^ 'o  thi  Raised.-On  Sabbath  last 

est  organs  in  the  State.  In  addition  an  old  Phelps.-Some  months  ago  this  congrega-  indebtedness  of  the  North  Baptist  church 
floating  indebtedness,  together  with  the  cost  tion  began  building  a  brick  chapel  which  is  N.  J.,  amounting  to  $17,000,  was 

of  the  repairs,  have  been  liquidated.  The  very  nearly  completed.  The  church  is  quite  ,ded  for  in  cash  and  reliable  subscrip- 
church  has  raised  nearly  $22,000  for  home  prosperous  under  the  zealous  labors  of  Bev.  The  congregation  which  assembled  in 

and  missionary  purposes.  Very  kind  resolu-  V.  A.  Lewis,  who  was  installed  pastor  a  little  ^ 

tions  of  regret  and  esteem,  were  passed  by  over  a  year  ^o.  He  is  a  wonderful  worker,  ^^ntaining  the  real  strength  of  the  cLrch. 
the  church,  and  also  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kal-  with  rare  toct  to  set  others  to  work  and  keep  ^  lurrpws,  conducted 

amazoo  on  the  jnmtors  resignation,  which  ^em  at  it  and  his  w  fe  is  equally  gi  ted.  ^^e  devotional  services,  and  then  introduced 
was  predicated  onMs  conviction  thata  change  Three  ml^ionary  societies  are  well  sustein-  announced  the  pur- 

of  climate  would  free  him  from  some  dlsad-  •  tii©  Womans,  with  nearly  a  hundred  »xuj  i»x  i  xjj^ 

w  «  xi  txx  xuux  Dviuv  uxoau  ..V  T  .  »  V  xxu.-x  pose  of  the  day.  After  an  eloquent  address, 

vantages  Incident  to  hie  Michigan  residence,  mem^rs;  the  Young  ^dies  .of  about  thirty ;  appointed  and  calls  made 

At  a  farewel  reception  given  to  the  retiring  and  the  Children  s.  The  young  men  of  the  for  podges  with  which  to  provide  for  theto- 

pastor  and  his  wife,  the  chapel  of  the  church  different  churches  sustain  a  Christian  Associa-  x„,  „„x„x„„j,„„  .  xi,  <  *  i 

Vi  (or  nexrlythtx.  hours  thronged  by  their  tloo,  the  membere  of  which  held  .  eerrlce  !*'  todebteduees  the  prlnclpa 

friends,  while  among  othersubstantlal  tokens  eyery  Sabhsth  afternoon  the  past  Summer  In  '  -’’Vie  ^  ’’’’’n  upen  e  PtbP®  P  ® 

of  the  esteem  of  the  people,  there  were  re-  the  different  schoolhouses  about.  The  church  .  *  *  **  ^ 

ceived  a  handsome  dressing-gown,  a  Turkey  is  very  active  in  the  Temperance  work.  secure  ,  and  an  adjournment  was  had 

Mo^oo  Polyglot  Bible,  and  a  purse  of  sixty  BaUvi.  -Rev.  William  Swan  was  Installed  toteresl^  and  enthuIfastll^SsemlS  aTeal 

Thursday  evening.  2d  jy  ^  7 . 15,  .^^en.  after  another  forcible  plea 
DMUvills.-Acoording  to  his  custom,  the  instent.  by  a  commission  of  the  Presbytery  by  Mr.  Kimball,  the  work  wns  resumed.  Hour 
pastor  of  this  church.  Bev.  George  K.  Ward,  of  Genesee,  although  most  of  its  members  ^fter  hour  passed  while  this  really  Herculean 
gave  a  review  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  con-  were  prevented  from  attending  by  the  storm.  ^^s  in  operation,  the  sum  total  steadily 
gregatlon  is  concerned,  upon  the  morning  of  The  sermon  and  both  the  charges  devolved  decreasing,  until  at  12:35  o’clock,  the  last 
its  last  Sabbath.  The  text  was  from  1  Chron.  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Nassau  of  Warsaw,  dollar  was  provided  for,  and  the  congrega- 
xxll.  18:  “Is  not  the  Lord  your  God  with  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  present.  tlon-which  at  that  hour  numbered  only  six- 

you  ?  And  hath  he  not  given  you  rest  on  ev-  Jimiiu.  -Rev.  L.  8.  Pomeroy,  formerly  of  ty-flve— gave  themselves  up  for  an  hour’s  in- 

ery  side  ?  ”  These  words  described  their  ex-  Savannah,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  <^rchaime  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing, 
perienoe.  On  every  hand  evidences  of  pros-  congregation,  and  removed  with  his  family  with  prayer  and  praise. 

parity  appeared.  The  most  emphatic  call  to  the  place. 

upon  them  was  for  gratitude.  The  sound  Pennsylvania.  ftCS 

condition  of  their  finances,  indicted  by  the  WeUaboro^- Rev.  J-  F.  Calkins  completed  MoBEis-HuMPHBET-In  Lane  SeLary  chapel, 
paymmit  in  full  of  their  obligations  to  the  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  a  faithful  and  success-  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  2d,  1879,  by  Prof.  Z.  M.  Hum- 
nastor  and  others;  the  readiness  of  the  church  ful  pastorate  of  this  church,  with  the  close  aaeisted  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  Cha'blotte 

to  provide  all  needed  facilities  for  carrying  ®f  the  old  year.  He  is  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Univereity® 

on  their  work,  shown  by  a  generous  subscrip-  Wolcott  Calkins  of  Buffalo,  and  a  graduate  MniBB-MooBB-Jan.  2d.  1879,  at  the  residence 

tion  for  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel,  and  of  Auburn  Seminary,  of  the  same  class  with  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  by  ^v.  C.  F. 
the  response  to  a  special  appeal  for  the  relief  Dr.  Henry  Kendall.  ^ 

of  the  poor ;  the  unexampl^  ^evolent  con-  ^  wuiiams,  D  D..  died  at  his  home  YouxolKKXooo-In  the  Indian  church  at  8it- 

tributions,  and  the  increased  favor  shown  to  In  Sewickley,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  31,  ka  Alaska,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady,  Dec.  15, 1878,  Rev, 

avstematic  benefloenee — total  amount  $633.27  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  born  in  Wash-  ii.  ^  Yotnro,  missionary  at  Fort  Wrangel,  and 
gyBvouiawk- X  ,  _x  x_  t.  -xt  ofvxL  "wu  niss  Faknib  E.  Kxixooo,  teacher  at  Sitka,  and 

(of  which  the  Boards  have  received  $450),  not  Ington  county.  Pa.,  Nov.  20th,  1807 ;  entered  daughter  of  Bev.  L.  Kellogg  of  North  Oranville. 


Mobgan— Mr.  John  Paul  Moboan,  for  three 
years  associate  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  died 
of  consumption  on  Sunday,  Jan.  5Ui,  1879,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  He  was  well  known  in  this  city  and 
Brooklyn,  having  served  as  organist  at  prominent 
churches  in  both  cities.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan  of  Oberlin  College,  and  studied  for  his 
profession  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsic, 
Germany,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honor.  He 
then  came  to  New  York  and  gave  lessons  in  music, 
and  became  prominent  in  musical  circles  as  a 
composer.  Besides  a  symphony,  of  which  one 
movement  was  performed  as  a  voluntary  in  Trin¬ 
ity,  he  wrote  festival  anthems  for  chorus,  orches¬ 
tra,  and  organ,  one  of  which,  “Open  Me  the 
Gates,”  was  remarkably  impressive.  He  ■^as  at 
one  time  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  prime  mover  in  the 
organization  of  the  Euterpe  Society  in  this  city. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of 
the  orchestral  services  at  Trinity.  His  lungs  wore 
weak,  and  in  1873  he  was  advised  by  his  physician 
to  seek  rest  in  a  milder  climate.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Oakland,  where  he  had  since  lived. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. — The  World. 

Nettleton— In  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Jan.  10th,  1879f 
Mabv  E.,  daughter  of  W.  A.  and  E.  T.  Nettleton, 
aged  19  years. 

Mulhollen— Mr.William  Mulhollen  of  Canisteo, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  his  rest  Jan.  1,  1879,  aged  80  years. 
He  was  born  in  Painted  Post  in  1799,  and  moved 
to  Canisteo  in  1806.  He  and  his  brother  Samuel 
owned  very  valuable  adjoining  farms  on  Canisteo 
river,  on  which  they  lived  till  age  required  a  more 
retired  life.  William  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Culbertson  of  Dansville  in  1832,  an  excellent  and 
pious  lady,  and  in  1833,  in  a  revival  in  Almond,  Mr. 
Mulhollen  became  a  Christian,  and  they  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hornellsville.  In 
1836  a  church  was  formed  in  Canisteo,  and  Mr. 
Mulhollen  was  chosen  an  elder.  This  organization 
did  not  long  exist,  and  for  some  years  the  mem¬ 
bers  worshipped  with  the  Hornellsville  church.  A 
new  orranization  was  afterwards  formed  in  Canis¬ 
teo,  and  Mr.  Mulhollen  was  a  faithful  and  consist¬ 
ent  member,  ready  to  help  in  every  religious  en¬ 
terprise.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
Bible,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  welcomed  the 
weekly  visits  of  The  Evangelist.  Good  men  were 
welcomed  to  his  hospitable  home,  and  ministers 
always  knew  that  in  him  they  had  a  steadfast 
friend.  He  was  charitable,  honest,  and  kind-heart¬ 
ed,  and  left  no  enemies.  He  was  cared  for  in  his 
declining  life  by  his  two  nieces.  Misses  M’Nair,  as 
well  ns  his  surviving  partner,  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  smooth  his  ;>assage  to  the  tomb. 
The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  L.  F. 
Lnine,  his  pastor  for  fourteen  years,  from  Romans 
viii.  28 :  “And  we  know  that  all  things  work  toge¬ 
ther  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

Stothoff— At  her  residence  in  Burdett,  Schuyler 
county,  Jan.  7th,  1879,  Georoianna  Sumneb,  wife 
of  George  B.  Stothoff,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Prof. 
M.  8.  Converse  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  aged  28  years. 

Ulbich— At  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  6th,  1879,  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Ulbich,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  the  North  church,  Binghamton, 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  2lBt,  at  2  P.  M. 

W.  H.  8AWTELLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  a 
regular  Intermediate  meeting  in  the  Bethany  church. 
North  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  2l8t,  at  10  A.  M. 

E.  F.  MUNDY,  Stated  Clerk. 


No.  138  &  140  Gkand  St.,  I 
New  Yoke.  j 

Churches  and  pastors  who  desire  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for 
social  worship,  are  invited  to  examine  the 
“  CHAPEL  HYMN  BOOK,"  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  of  which 
we  have  just  published  a  vei’y  neat  and  compact 
edition,  and  we  offer  it  at  a  price  to  suit  the 
tiffics 

THE  CHAPEL  HYMN  BOOK 

Contains  752  Hymns,  and  ."00  of  the  most  mb 
stantial  and  best  known  Tunes,  leith  suitable 
Indexes,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  Church 
and  social  worship. 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book  is  a  companion  to  the 
well  known  “Church  Hymn  Book,”  by  the 
same  compiler. 

IVe  invite  correspondence. 

J  BISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS  IN  WINTER.  — Drs. 
9  Strong’s  Remedial  Institute  has  Turkish,  Russian, 
Hydropathic,  and  Electic  Baths.  Equalizer  and  other 
valuable  lacllltles  for  treating  Ntrvout,  Lung,  Female, 
and  other  diseases.  Pricti  rtduced.  Send  for  circular. 


very  active  in  the  Temperance  work.  secured,  and  an  adjournment  was  had 

-  ,  evening.  A  large  congregation,  deeply 

**  was  installed  interested  and  enthusiastic,  assembled  as  ear- 


ST.  NICHOLAS, 

THE  CHILDBEH’S  ART  MAGAZINE, 

Which  has  reached  a  total  circulation,  during 
the  past  year,  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  copies,  is  steadih’  increasing  its  at¬ 
tractions  and  deepening  the  impression  in  its 
favor.  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  calls  it 

“  THE  PRINCE  OF  MONTHLIES  FOR  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS.” 

The  Episcmal  Register,  The  Churchman,  The 
Evangelist,  The  Interior,  The  Congregationalist, 
The  Christian  Intelligencer,  and  all  our  great 
religious  weeklies  unite  with  tho  secular  press 
in  giving  it  the  very  highest  commendations 
as  “a  magazine  beautifully  Illustrated,  care¬ 
fully  edited,  and  sustaining  the  highest  moral 
standard.”  A  new  term  has  been  invented  by 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  statesman  to  indicate 
a  peculiar  excellence.  She  says  “  it  contains 
more  Applied  Christianity  than  anything 
else  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
my  children.” 

A  SERIAL  STORY  FOR  QIRLS. 

Eyebright,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  whoso 
books  are  so  popular  with  both  boys  and  girls, 
with  illustrations  by  Dielman,  begins  in 
February,  and  is  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

STOCKTON’S  STORY  FOR  BOYS, 

A  Jolly  Fellowship,  illustrated  by  Kelly, 
begun  in  Nov.,  will  also  end  with  the  volume. 
“  HALF  A  DOZEN  HOUSEKEEPERS.” 
a  short  serial  begim  in  November,  is  already 
completed. 

1878.  SPECIAL  OFFER.  1880. 

New  subscribers  for  1879  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  back  numbers  of  the  volume  free 
— fourteen  months  for  $3,  viz :  from  Nov.  ’78, 
to  Dec.,  ’79,  including  the  Christmas  number, 
with  contributions  by  Whittier,  Warner, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Dodge,  and  others. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  FEBRUARY, 
the  current  number,  has  such  a  list  of  good 
things,  that  we  can  only  mention  a  few.  There 
is  a  poem  by  H.  H.,  a  true  story  of  South  Af¬ 
rican  adventure  for  boys,  a  charming  frontis¬ 
piece. 

Modem  ImproToments  at  the  Feterkins’, 
by  Lucbetia  P.  Hale,  and  with  Bemenyi  and 
Wilhelmj  In  this  country,  young  people  will 
be  interested  In  an  article  “About  Violin*,’’ 
and  a  story  of  Paganini’s  life, 

“Little  Nicholas,  and  how  he  became  a 
Great  Musician  ’’ ; 

and  Mr.  Charles  Barnard  gives  a  glimpse 
of  child-life  in  the  great  English  mills,  while 
there  are  pictures,  tender  and  comic,  grave 
and  gay. 

Price  25  cents  a  number  ;  $3  a  year,  or  14 
numbers  (from  November,  1878,  until  1880), 
FOB  $3. 

Subscriptions  rscslved  on  these  terms  by  all  book¬ 
sellers  and  poetmoeters.  Persons  wishing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  direct  should  write  name,  Poetoffloe,  County, 
and  State,  In  full,  and  send  with  romlttanoe  in  check, 
P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter,  to 

SCRIBKEII  &  CO.,  743  &  745  Brndfii,  1. 1. 


MIDWINTER  SCRIBNER. 

Continuing  the  custom  of  issuing  occasion¬ 
al  numbers  of  even  greater  beauty  and  higher 
artistic  excellence  than  the  average,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Scribner’s  Monthly  now  present 
the  beautiful  “Midwinter  Scribner.”  The 
number  opens  with  a  full-page 
Frontispiece  Portrait  of  R.  W.  Emerson, 
of  rare  excellence,  drawn  from  life  by  Wyatt 
Eaton,  and  engraved  by  T.  Cole.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  picture  is  an  article  on  The  Homes 
AND  Haunts  of  Emerson,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
enriched  with  illustrations  by  Homer  Mar¬ 
tin,  Eiobdan,  and  Lathbop  ;  among  them  a 
sketch  of  famous  Walden  Pond,  on  the  shores 
of  which  stood,  for  many  years,  the  hut  of 
Thoreau. 

The  Tile  Club  at  Play. 

The  second  of  these  papers,  showing  the 
life  of  a  club  of  artists  in  New  York,  pronounc¬ 
ed  “the  hit  of  the  season,”  covers  22  pages, 
and  gives  30  delightful  and  unique  pictures  by 
Eeinhabt,  Wimbridge,  Swain  Gifford,  E. 
A.  Abbey,  Quartley,  Stbahan,  Paris,  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  and  Laffan.  with  copies 
of  bas-reliefs  by  the  sculptor  O’Donovan,  in¬ 
cluding  a  portrait  of  John  Howard  Payne  as 
a  boy,  a  reproduction  of  a  charcoal  sketch  of 
Payne’s  birth-place,  and  other  novelties. 

The  Glacier  Meadows  of  the  Sierra. 

By  John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  with  an  Il¬ 
lustration  by  John  Bolles. 

“  To  the  Clergy.’’ 

Another  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  entertain¬ 
ing  chapters  of  clerical  anecdotes. 

A  Symposium  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  Jr.,  gives,  in  this  paper,  the 
result  of  interviews  upon  tho  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion  with  Ah  Lee,  Mons.  Alphonse  do  la  Fon¬ 
taine,  Hon.  Gerard  Montague,  Herr  Isaac 
Eosenthal,  Mr.  Phelim  McFinnegan,  and 
Judge  Eliakim  Pillsbury. 

The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Co.  “  C.” 

Text  and  pictures  the  work  of  Allen  C. 
Redwood,  late  of  the  Confederate  army.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  pictures 
of  tho  Confederate  side  of  the  war  ever  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  Doom  of  Claudius  and  Cynthia. 

An  original  and  realistic  picture,  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Thompson,  of  a  tragic  feat  of  archery  in 
old  Rom.an  days. 

John  Leech. 

By  Russell  Sturgis,  with  nearly  a  score 
of  fac-simile  sketches  in  the  happiest  vein  of 
the  great  artist  of  “  Punch.” 

Aerial  Navigation. 

The  poet  Stedman  here  gives  his  specula¬ 
tions — half-humorous  and  half-earnest — on 
this  airy  subject,  with  views  of  the  “  acrobats  ” 
and  “acronons”  of  the  future.  The  designs 
were  made  by  the  author  years  ago,  and  the 
theories  advanced  have  already  received  the 
commendation  of  a  distinguished  engineer 
and  expert. 

Insanity  and  Modern  Civilization. 

A  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Stearns, 
Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Retreat  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Pott’s  Painless  Cure. 

An  ingenious  story,  by  Edward  Bellamy. 

Serial  Stories. 

“  Haworth’s,”  by  Mbs.  Burnett,  is  con¬ 
tinued,  strong  and  interesting,  and  “  Falcon- 
BEBO,”  Boyesen’s  iiovel  of  Norwegian  immi¬ 
grant  life  in  the  West. 

Poems. 

“  The  Dead  Master,”  Stoddard’s  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Bryant,  and  poems  by  B.  W. 
Gilder,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Charles  de  Kay, 
Rose  Hawthorne  Lathbop,  and  others. 

Editorial  Departments. 

In  “Topics  of  the  Time,”  Dr.  Holland 
discusses  “  Checks  and  Balances  ”  and  “  Roy¬ 
alty  in  Canada  ” ;  “  Home  and  Society  ”  con¬ 
tinues  its  Hints  to  Young  Housekeepers; 
“Culture  and  Progress”  reviews  the  latest 
books;  “  The  World’s  Work”  tells  of  a  now 
portable  motor,  a  new  electric  pen,  improved 
method  of  butter  packing,  etc.,  and  “  Bric-a- 
Brac  ”  has  fun  and  verse. 

The  publishers  offer  this  as  AN  UN¬ 
PRECEDENTEDLY  STRONG  NUM¬ 
BER  :  160  pages  and  nearly  75  illustra¬ 
tions,  among  &em  many  of  great  beauty. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Ne^c  York 
Times,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  of  the  Christmas 
annuals  issued  by  English  publishers:  “The 
whole  lot  of  magazine  annuals  put  together 
are  not  equal  in  pictorial  art  to  a  single  num¬ 
ber  of  Scribner’s  Monthly.”  The  marvel¬ 
lous  cheapness  of  illustrated  magazines  is 
shown  by  the  recent  issues  of  Scribner,  sold 
at  35  cents,  which  are  marvels  of  pictorial  art, 
each  one  equal  if  not  superior  in  illustration 
and  literary  attractiveness  to  an  ordinary  $5 
book. 

Subscribers  for  this  year  (subscription  price 
$4,  postage  paid)  will  get  all  tho  Brazil  papers, 
— alone  worth  more  than  the  subscription. 

Feb.  number  ready  Jan.  17 ;  price,  35  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

SOZUSNER  fit  00.,  New  Tork. 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  CO. 

OP  NEW  YORK, 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or 
receiver  of  estates. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for 
the  whole  time  they  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estate., 
and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institution., 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

TRUSTBES. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WmjAM  H.  MACY,  | 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  ^Vice-Presidents. 


GEORGE  T.  ADEE, 


PETER  COOPER,  HAMUEL  SLOAN, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  JAMES  LOW, 

DANIEL  S.  MILLER,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

THOMAS  SLOCOMB,  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL,  SAMUEL  T.  SKIDMORE, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT,  D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  Fksi  6 
EDWIN  D.  MOBOAN,  ROBERT  L.  STUART, 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  JACOB  A8TOB,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  Bk’lyn 
GEORGE  T.  ADEE,  ERASTDS  CORNING,  Alu’y 
JOHN  HABSEN  RHOADES. 

WILLIAM  UARROW.  Secretary. 

JAMES  S.  CLARE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  Street,  Yew  York, 

211  riiestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia, 

60  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credit,  for  'TravellerB.  in 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identification,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  he  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKB 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

IN  M.  A.  N  1^:. 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  OF  BSSLQ7.  •  ■  -5491  Tosi  I  CITY  OF  K0HISIAL..1190  Tou 
CITY  OF  BICE1I0I7B.. 4607  “  CITY  OF  BBUSSSLO-- 3776  “ 
CITY  OF  CHESTEE...  4566  “  |  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBE- .3500  " 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  improvement,  including  hot  and  oold. 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Frank  Leslie’s 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 


REV.  DR.  DEEMS. 


“  It  certainly  excels  in  value  the  Sunday  magazines 
of  the  old  country.” — New  Covenant,  Chicago. 

“This  splendid  magazine  is  crowded  with  good 
things.”— Presbyterian  Weekly. 

“  This  magazine,  which  began  well.  Is  ga  nlng 
ground  with  each  successive  number.”— Christian 
Union. 

“  The  fact  is,  this  magazine  has  from  the  start  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitors,  and  is  now  trying  to  outdo  its 
own  seif.” — Central  Protestant. 

The  Intention  of  the  Editor  is  to  Inculcate  Christian 
morals  in  the  most  pleasing  way ;  to  make  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  will  be  Instructive  and  Interesting  to  cler¬ 
gymen  and  laymen,  to  mothers  and  children,  to  the  . 
oldest  and  the  youngest  readers.  He  seeks  to  make 
each  number  of  fresh  interest,  and  ail  the  numbers  of 
permanent  value.  It  has 


E.  P.  ROE’S  $5 

For  family  use.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  &c.  22  varieties.  The  most  liberal  oiler  of  the 
season.  #13  WORTH  OF  PLANTS  FOR  #6. 
Scud  for  circular.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN  BOARR’S 

“  SUNBEAM,” 

For  the  LITTLE  POLKS. 

Price  Reduced  to  $25  per  Hundred. 


Serials, 

Short  Storiaa, 

Skt tehee  of  Travel, 
Poetry, 

Moeic, 


Biographical  Sketche-, 
PixegeBie, 

Sermons, 

Timely  Editorii'ls, 
Hiscellanv. 


Each  number  contains  128  pages  of  royal  8to.  Tho 
articles  are  profusely  Illustrated,  and  new  engravings 
will  be  made  both  in  this  country  and  In  Europe. 

The  following  are  among  the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  made  contributions : 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer, 
Rev.  William  M.  Baker,  Josephine  Pollard, 


I  Rev.  N.  Bierring, 

Prof.  Wm.  E.  Qrilfis, 
Col.  Paul  H.  Hayne, 

I  Rev.  Dr.  Hurst, 

,  Rev.  Dr.  Leybum, 

I  Rev.  Bishop  McTyeire, 


Rev.  Dr.  Potter, 
Margaret  J.  Preeton. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Rev.  Dr.  SchafT. 

Rev.  Bishop  Wlghcman, 
Prof.  William  Wells. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,’  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


j9®-  The  Fifth  Volume  commences  with  the  number 
for  January,  1879.  It  is  furnished  by  mall  free  of  any 
postage,  for  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR;  to  clergy¬ 
men,  $2.50. 

4fjr  $1..’>0  will  be  revived  for  six  months. 

$1  for  four  moinbs. 

Aji’Any  minister  sending  nine  dollar.^  for  three 
subscribers  will  have  his  own  copy  free  for  one  year. 
Any  club  of  three  subscribers  Beaming  $9  may  order  a 
free  copy  to  their  pastor  or  any  other  clergyman. 

All  remittances  must  be  mode  by  check,  or  postal 
order,  or  express,  to 
Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House, 

I  53,  55  &  57  Park  Place,  Hew  Tork. 


WYTHE’S 


HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  DIRS.  Model  s  Je^saleffi 


A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FINE  0001)6. 

DECORATED  DINNER  SETS. 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  CELEBRATED 
MAKERS  JUST  RECEIVED. 

RICH  CUT  AND  ENGRAVED  GLASS 
WARE. 

NEAV  DESIGNS  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

Rufus  M.  Brundige, 

880  fiS  882  Broad’way,  near  lOtlx  Street. 


Tlie  Holy  Cliy  in  mlnlatare,  rcproduied  O  'ni  acluil 
surveys,  covering  over  2.0UU  square  feet,  Utli  st..  Let.  lil 
and  4tli  aves.,  opp-  Academy  of  Music.  Open  every  day. 
except  Sundays,  from  9  a  m.  till  10  p.ni.  Explanatory  lec¬ 
tures,  2  and  8  p.m  Admission,  2SC.  Cblldreu  under  IZ,  15c. 


VH  ■  A  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very 
I  L  H  best  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  import- 

I  P  11  ers  at  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to 

I  11  %#1  Club  Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  ex¬ 
press  charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms 
tree. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4236.  81  It  33  Veeey  St.,  New  York. 

O.  H.  COVELL, 

1150  Broadway,  N.  T.,  Steven*  Buildings, 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OP  THE 
Celebrated  Patent 

DUPLEX  LAMP, 

JJV  VERY  ARTISTIC  DESiabS. 

LIGHT  EQUALS  26  CANDLES.  THJ  3EST  LAMP 
KNOWN.  Also  Agent  tor  PEASE’S  PREMIUM  OIL; 
perfectly  safe,  ITS"  fire  test. 

Importer  of  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods. 
Stfeolalties  for  Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents.  There 
is  not  a  more  useful  or  effective  present  than  a 
Duplex  Lamp. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

Steubenville  (0.)  Female  Seminary. 

The  next  eeeelon  (about  20  weeks)  win  begin  Feb.  1, 
1879.  Board  with  room  and  light,  $87.66.  'Tuition  $10 
to  $18,  according  to  does.  Music,  French,  and  Point¬ 
ing,  also  at  rates  to  salt  the  times.  A  deduction  of 
one-fonrth  for  daughters  of  clergymen.  Bend  for  a 
catalogue.  Bev.  C.  O.  BEATTY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Supt. 

Bev.  A.  H.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

ROOM  FOR  MORE  PUPILS, 

8TITUTE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
First  class  advantages. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

THE  FLETCHER  PRIZE  UF  #500. 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  again  offer  the 
above  prize  for  the  best  Essay,  calculated  to  counter¬ 
act  the  “fatal  conformity  with  the  world,”  by  prop¬ 
erly  setting  forth  and  impressing  the  relations  and  duties 
of  Christians  in  the  matter  of  amsuements.  Essays  not  to 
exceed  250  printed  pages,  16mo,  and  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  undersigned  before  January  10, 1880.  Prize  not 
to  be  awarded  unless  on  essay  is  found  thoroughly 
Korthy.  Send  for  circular  containing  particulars  to 
8.  C.  BARTLETT,  President  of  Dortmouih  College, 
Jon.  1,  1879.  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Miss  Haines’ 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  will  re-open  at  10  Oramercy  Park, 
September  26th. 

Boys'  Class  and  Kindergarten,  October  let. 


# 
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pbehillenariIn  incongruities. 


TIMES  OF  REFRESHING  FROM  GOD. 

All  branches  of  the  evangelicad  Church, 
and  all  ministers,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  believe  in  revivals  of  religion. 
The  record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
during  all  its  history.  Is  clear  and  uniform, 
on  this  subject.  All  its  courts^  from  the 
General  Assembly  down,  have  sanctioned 
revivals.  This,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  what  might  be  expected,  for  it  is  ful¬ 
ly  sustained  by  the  Scriptures.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  Peter,  in  one  of  his  exhortations  at  the 
time  of  the  Pentecost,  recorded  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  says :  “  Repent  ye, 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  re¬ 
freshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  In  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  Messianic  Psalms,  David  says :  ‘iThy 
people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy 
power,” 

A  genuine  revival  is  simply  the  special 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  Chris¬ 
tians  are  quickened  to  new  life  and  zeal, 
when  backsliders  are  reclaimed,  and  when 
the  impenitent,  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
are  converted  and  brought  into  the  Church. 
Such  seasons  are  to  be  prayed  for,  labored 
for,  and  should  be  expected,  when  sought 
In  humility  and  faith  and  in  the  use  of  the 
proper  means.  Edwards,  Dwight,  Nettle- 
ton,  Finney,  Hammond,  Moody,  and  hosts 
of  others,  have  labored  in  such  seasons ; 
and  so,  tilso,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefleld,  Sum- 
merfield,  and  many  more.  Many  church¬ 
es,  too,  under  the  preaching  and  labors  of 
their  pastors  alone,  have  enjoyed  such  sea¬ 
sons.  They  have  come,  sometimes,  almost 
without  effort,  when  not  looked  for  ;  but 
in  such  cases,  some  faithful  and  "  hidden 
ones  ”  were  probably  earnestly  beseeching 
God  for  the  very  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
which  may  have  taken  others  by  surprise. 

There  are  times  of  spiritual  dearth  in  the 
Church,  when  ministers  are  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  when  they  feel  as  though 
nothing  could  possibly  bring  deliverance 
but  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  copi¬ 
ous  showers.  At  other  times — as,  indeed, 
now — corruption  seems  to  be  as  pervasive 
as  the  malaria  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as 
in  an  epidemic,  all  are  looking  to  see  who 
will  fall  next.  The  whole  body  politic,  at 
times,  seems  to  be  under  the  spell,  and  vice 
and  crime  and  demoralization  of  every  sort 
are  rampant  and  dominant.  We  look  for 
the  cure  of  these  evils,  to  moral  and  social 
reforms ;  we  organize  societies,  for  this 
evil  and  for  that ;  we  put  in  motion  human 
machinery,  and  exhaust  our  wisdom,  and 
tax  our  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  to  with¬ 
stand  "  the  enemy  which  cometh  in  like  a 
flood."  All  this  is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  such  measures,  for  the  most  part,  can 
do  no  more,  with  men  who  defy  the  law 
and  whose  hearts  are  set  on  evil,  than 
smooth  over  the  surface  and  make  things 
look  better  externally.  If  the  radical  cure 
is  to  be  reached  and  expected,  we  must, 
when  ‘‘  the  enemy  ”  thus  “  cometh  in,”  look 
to  “  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ”  who  “  shall  lift 
up  a  standard  against  him." 

We  know  how  it  has  often  been  in  the 
great  revivals  of  past  times,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  throughout  New  York,  and  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  such  sea¬ 
sons  have  been  enjoyed.  The'  very  air 
seems  to  have  been  surcharged  with  God’s 
manifested  presence,  so  that  whole  com¬ 
munities,  whole  cities,  have  stood  in  awe. 
The  wickedest  men  have  fairly  trembled 
as  though  the  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand.  Vice  has  fled  and  hidden  its  face. 
Churches  have  been  crowded  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  and  genuine  conversions  have  multi¬ 
plied,  and  hundreds  have  been  added  to 
the  churches.  Infidels  have  been  convinc¬ 
ed  in  these  “  times  of  refreshing,”  when  no 
argument  by  mere  intellectual  force  could 
move  them.  The  presence  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  power,  no  one,  at  such  times,  could 
well  doubt. 

Christians  sometimes,  it  is  feared,  when 
seeking  the  rescue  of  society  from  its  cor¬ 
ruptions,  overlook  the  necessity  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  their  aid  that  power  which  alone  can 
reach  the  heart,  the  centre  and  seat  of  the 
evlL  Mere  human  means,  without  God’s 
blessing,  may  utterly  foil ;  but  when  God 
makes  bare  his  arm,  and  his  Spirit  is  pour¬ 
ed  out  upon  a  people,  as  is  sometimes  seen, 
the  very  strongest  of  the  strongholds  of 
sin  is  made  to  give  way.  If  we  have  faith 
in  God’s  Word,  in  regard  to  the  world’s  fu¬ 
ture,  we  must  look,  in  the  times  that  are 
eomlng,  to  such  a  manifested  presence  of 
God’s  power,  as  shall  put  in  fear  the  bold¬ 
est  of  transgressors,  and  either  bring  them 
to  Christ,  or  mark  them  as  incorrigible, 
"  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.” 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  and 
chief  aim  of  all  ptistors  should  be  to  secure 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  “  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  them  overseers.”  Some  ministers 
seem  to  feel  as  though  nothing  could  be 
dene  for  these  greatest  of  spiritual  ends, 
without  a  special  revival.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  However  important  such  ”  times  of 
refreshing  ”  may  be,  and  however  much  to 
he  sought,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  always 
present  with  Us  devoted  people,  ready  to 
exert  his  r^enerating  and  sanctifying 
power.  If  we  have  faith  to  believe  tUs,  we 
may  alwa3r8  preach  and  labor  in  hope. 
We  may  look  for  God’s  blessing  on  every 
sermon  ;  we  may  have  additions  at  every 
communion,  or  upon  every  Sabbath  ;  and 
even  though  converts  are  counted  singly, 
a  church  and  minister  who  are  thus  coop¬ 
erating,  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  in  a  bet¬ 
tor  state,,  do  more  good,  and  have  less  se¬ 
rious  defections,  than  a  church  that  thinks 
.  BO  progress  can  be  made  without  a  great 
revival,  even  though  such  “  times  of  re¬ 
freshing  ”  may  bo  followed,  as  is  often  the 
case,  with  a  long  period  of  spiritual  dearth 
and  death.  God,  we  believe,  will  always 
it  a  “  day  of  his  power  ”  when  his 


“  people  are  willing  ” ;  whether  this  shall 
be  realized  in  the  conversion  of  hundreds 
within  a  given  period,  under  the  copious 
showers  of  his  grace,  or  in  a  less  number 
under  those  constant  droppings  wUch 
“distil  as  the  dew.” 


&EF£E8EFIATI0K  DT  GRKEBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

It  now  seems  Tobable  that  the  last 
overture  on  Representation  will  be  reject¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it,  that  it  dis¬ 
franchises  certain  Presbyteries.  And  from 
the  fact, that  according  to  the  Form  of 
Government,  the  General  Assembly  repre¬ 
sents  “in  one  body  all  the  churches  of 
the  denomination,”  the  churches  are  a  fit¬ 
ter  constitutional  basis  of  representation 
to  be  combined  with  the  ministers,  than  is 
the  membership ;  while  to  drown  6,000 
ministers  in  568,000  communicants,  does 
not  make  them  of  much  account  in  count¬ 
ing.  In  view  of  this  probable  rejection, 
may  I  ask  attention  to  the  following  plan  ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  obviate  the  objections 
to  plans  Utherto  proposed,  and  to  provide 
for  everything  demanded.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions,  the  next  General  Assembly  would 
consist  of  292  members.  I  crave  for  it  a 
careful  examination  : 

The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  delega¬ 
tions  of  bishops  and  elders  from  the  Presbyteries 
in'the  following  proportion,  viz :  each  Presbytery 
consisting  of  lees  than  fifty  ministers  and  church¬ 
es  combined,  shall  send  one  minister  or  one  elder ; 
and  each  Presbytery  consisting  of  fifty  or  more, 
and  less  than  one  hundred  ministers  and  church¬ 
es  combined,  shall  send  one  minister  and  one  eld¬ 
er  ;  and  in  the  like  proportion  for  every  fifty  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  combined,  or  lees  than  that 
number;  but  no  Presbytery  shall  send  an  odd 
number  either  of  ministers  or  of  elders  for  two 
years  in  succession ;  and  these  delegates,  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  shall  be  styled  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  which  declares  this  sec¬ 
tion  adopted,  shall  arrange  the  Presbyteries  then 
entitled  to  an  odd  number  of  Commissioners,  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  alternating  between  min¬ 
isters  and  elders,  determine  and  direct  which  of 
the  Presbyteries  shall  send  an  odd  number  of  min¬ 
isters,  and  which  an  odd  number  of  elders,  to  the 
next  General  Assembly ;  and  each  successive  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  shall  arrange  the  new  Presbyteries 
formed  since  the  General  Assembly  next  previous, 
together  with  those  which  since  that  have  become 
entitled  to  an  odd  number  of  Commissioners,  in 
like  alphabetical  order,  and  alternating  as  nearly 
as  possible  between  ministers  and  elders,  deter¬ 
mine  and  direct  which  of  them  shall  send  an  odd 
number  of  ministers,  and  which  an  odd  number 
of  elders,  to  the  next  General  Assembly ;  so  order¬ 
ing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  the  whole  number 
of  ministers  and  elders  to  be  chosen  to  such  As¬ 
sembly  shall  be  equal ;  and  such  Presbyteries,  un¬ 
less  since  such  apportionment  they  shall  have  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  an  even  number  of  Commission¬ 
ers,  shall  act  accordingly. 

Whenever  the  number  of  Commissioners  would, 
on  the  existing  ratio  exceed  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  General  Assembly  may  change  the  ratio, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number.  A.  B. 


FREEDMEN. 

With  the  opebing  of  the  new  year  OUi* 
Church  enters  upon  the  last  quarter  of 
her  ecclesiastical  year  ;  and  we  deem  this 
a  fit  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  to  a  few  brief  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  work  of  our  Chui'ch 
among  the  Freedmen.  (For  details  and 
statistics  of  the  work,  see  Minutes  of  last 
General  Assembly,  pages  73-78 ;  or  last 
Annual  Report  of  her  Committee  on  Freed¬ 
men.) 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Committee,  on  their  recent 
visit  to  important  points  in  this  work,  and 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Atlantic  Synod, 
found  the  work  everywhere  advancing  and 
encouraging ;  and  yet  everywhere  greatly 
needing  more  laborers  and  more  facilities, 
which  the  Committee,  on  account  of  lack 
of  money,  is  unable  to  furnish. 

All  are  aware  that,  by  the  action  of  our 
late  General  Assembly,  her  entire  work 
among  the  Freedmen  was  again  placed  in 
charge  of  her  Committee  on  Freedmen ; 
and  in  obedience  to  what  was  deemed  the 
voice  of  the  Church,  some  enlargement  of 
the  work  has  since  been  made.  But  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  hitherto  our  Church 
has  not  indicated  her  readiness  to  meet 
the  cost  of  enlargement  in  this  department 
of  her  work,  though  one  of  greatest  prom¬ 
ise.  True,  the  entire  cash  receipts  of  her 
Committee,  for  nine  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  are  something  over  those  of  the 
same  period  in  last  year,  but  only  because 
of  the  unusually  large  amount  received  by 
bequests.  These,  indeed,  are  very  desira¬ 
ble  gifts,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  regular  means  of  support  for 
the  work.  Deducting  the  bequests  from 
the  whole  amount  received  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  present  year,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  living  during  these  months 
fall  considerably  below  the  amount  thus 
received  during  the  same  period  in  last 
year. 

The  necessity  for  enlarged  liberality  to¬ 
ward  this  work  of  our  Church  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  all,  and  her  Committee  respect¬ 
fully  but  earnestly  asks  that  churches 
which  regularly  contribute  to  its  support, 
but  have  not  yet  done  so  this  year,  will 
exceed,  if  practicable,  even  their  accustom¬ 
ed  gifts ;  and  that  those  churches  which 
are  not  regular  contributors  to  its  support 
will  no  longer  fail  to  come  to  its  aid.  Will 
not  the  brethren  in  charge  of  these  chur¬ 
ches  be  kind  enough  to  test  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  for  its  support  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  presentation  of  this  work  and  its 
wants  with  an  opportunity  to  contribute, 
and  so  lay  the  responsibility  upon  their 
people  f  Liberal  gifts  by  individuals,  also, 
are  earnestly  desired. 

Let  all  funds  for  this  work  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  its  Treasurer,  Rev.  James 
AlUson,  D.D.,  PostofiBce  Box  1474,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  In  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen, 

A.  C.  McClelland,  Cor.  Sec. 

Pittsbnrgb,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 18T9. 


It  is  better  to  do  the  most  trifling  thing  in 
the  world  than  to  think  half  an  hour  a  trifling 
thing, — Goethe. 


I  adopt  the  mildest  word  that  suggests  it¬ 
self  from  my  vocabulary,  preferring  it  to  in¬ 
consistencies,  absurdities,  or  stronger  epi¬ 
thets. 

Our  Fremillenarian  brethren  urge  their 
views  upon  us  as  being  the  clearest,  most 
congruous  and  cogent  that  relate  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  only  the 
whole  Church  saw  things  with  their  unblur¬ 
red  vision,  the  Millennium  need  hardly  wait 
any  longer.  Such  spirituality,  such  activity 
and  power  would  possess  the  Church  as  would 
present  only  one  obstacle  to  the  Lord’s  speed¬ 
iest  coming,  viz:  that  he  should  And  too 
much  faith  on  the  earth.  The  trouble  is, 
many  of  us  cannot  see  things  through  the 
magnifying  glasses  of  our  zealous  co-presby¬ 
ters,  whose  exhortations  to  “  awake  to  right¬ 
eousness  ”  reach  us  now  through  so  many  pa¬ 
pers,  pamphlets,  and  tracts. 

Here  is  one  incongruity,  to  begin  with,  that 
obscures  to  my  eye  the  clearness  of  their  pro¬ 
phetic  outgivings,  viz :  the  possible  and  even 
probable  imminency  and  immediateness  of 
the  visible  advent,  as  a  necessary  element  of 
power  in  the  Fremillenarian  doctrine;  and 
the  moral  certainty,  as  seen  from  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture,  that  such  an  advent 
must  be  postponed  many  yeai’s,  anywhere 
from  a  quarter  to  a  full  century.  That  is,  if 
you  would  be  very  spiritual,  you  must  believe 
the  Saviour  may  come  in  clouds  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  if  you  would  be  very  Scriptural, 
you  must  believe  in  events  that  cannot  occur 
for  years  hereafter.  For  instance,  the  late 
Frophetic  Conference  in  its  call  speaks  of  the 
Lord’s  visible  appearance  as  “imminent.” 
In  the  addresses  it  was  said:  “We  believe 
this  great  manifestation  standeth  at  the 
door.”  “It  may  bo  that  before  this  Confer¬ 
ence  is  over,  we  shall  hear  the  shout,  the 
kingly,  conquering  shout,  of  our  descending 
Lord.” 

Dr.  Brookes  in  his  “Maranatha,”  in  his 
chapter  on  the  “Fower  of  the  Doctrine,” 
argues  that  it  depends  greatly  on  the  belief 
that  this  event  may  be  the  next  one  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  Fremillennial  saint  un¬ 
dergoes  “  a  marvellous  transformation  ”  when 
“  this  doctrine  is  cordially  embraced  because 
it  brings  him  daily,  as  it  were,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  Jesus.  He  rises  in  the 
morning  with  the  inspiring  thought  stirring 
his  soul  that  he  may  hear  the  shout  of  his 
descending  Saviour  before  night.”  Again  he 
speaks  of  it  “  as  an  event  which  our  eyes  may 
behold  this  very  hour  in  all  its  peerless  mag- 
niflcence  and  with  all  its  momentous  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Let  any  one  read  that  chapter  on  the 
“Fower  of  the  Doctrine,”  and  the  next  one 
that  follows  on  “The  Return  of  the  Jews,” 
and  he  will  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  what 
I  mean  by  Fremillennial  incongruity.  For  in 
the  next  chapter  Dr.  Brookes  sliows  beyond  a 
peradventure  that  if  his  interpretation  of 
prophecy  is  correct,  the  visible  coming  can¬ 
not  be  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  next  week, 
nor  next  year,  nor  the  next  decade,  nor  in 
any  probability  the  next  century. 

Just  look  at  what  the  Fremillennial  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Return  of  the  Jews  implies,  as  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Brookes  and  kindred  writers. 
Nothing  less  than  the  literal  fulfllment  before 
the  Lord’s  advent  of  such  passages  as  those 
in  Ezekiel  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  xxxviil,  and  in  Zecha- 
riah  x  and  xiv.  What  do  Fremillenariaiis  un¬ 
derstand  by  this  ? 

First,  that  the  Jews  are  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  Falestine  and  Jerusalem.  They 
are  to  do  this  while  yet  unconverted  and  be¬ 
fore  the  visible  advent.  They  are  to  be  dwell¬ 
ing  there  “in unwalled  villages,”  entirely  “at 
rest,  all  of  them  dwelling  without  walls,  and 
having  neither  bars  nor  gates.”  Tliey  are 
also  to  have  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  be 
the  principal,  if  not  only,  population.  There 
is  no  claim  that  there  is  to  be  anything  mir¬ 
aculous  in  this  restoration,  or  that  it  is  not 
to  be  brought  about  in  the  use  of  human 
agencies  like  the  first  restoration.  Bishop 
Nicholson  speaking  for  his  Adventist  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  Conference,  said :  “They  will  be 
gathered  back  in  their  unconverted  state. 
It  will  be  still  as  rejecters  of  Christ  and  re¬ 
bellious  to  God  that  they  will  occupy  their 
land.”  They  will  not  only  be  dwelling  “in 
unwalled.villages  ”  tliroughout  Falestine,  but, 
as  Bishop  Nicholson  insists,  “will  have  re¬ 
built  their  temple  and  reestablished  their 
temple  services  before  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.” 

Consider  this  return  movement  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  and  how  certainly  it  postpones  the 
advent.  The  Holy  Land  is  in  the  hands  main¬ 
ly  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  been  for 
centuries  masters  there.  Their  population  is 
about  one-half  of  all — 400,000.  Then  come 
the  Greeks  about  115,000,  the  Mennonites  220,- 
000,  and  other  minor  sects.  The  Jews  may 
be  set  down  at  12,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
800,000. 

Let  any  one  study  the  problem  of  displacing 
these  800,000  by  bringing  in  a  migration  of 
Jews  influential  enough  first  of  all  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  the  possession  of  the  country,  and 
wealthy  enough  to  buy  out  the  present  occu¬ 
pants.  Of  course  Fremillenarians  do  not 
have  much  faith  in  what  missions  will  do  to¬ 
wards  this  result.  And  what  others  are  in 
use  half  as  efficient  as  those  ?  Where  is  there 
yet  any  Jewish  movement  toward  the  Holy 
Land  that  looks  like  immediate  possession  ? 
What  likelihood  of  any  immediate  dispossess¬ 
ing  by  diplomacy  Or  arms  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  rulers,  and  especially  any  transfer  of 
their  land  to  Jewish  immigrants  ?  As  events 
have  occurred,  are  occurring,  or  are  likely  to 
for  many  years,  such  a  result  as  this  is  in  the 
far  off  future.  It  cannot  occur  to-day  nor  to¬ 
morrow  nor  next  year  nor  the  next  quarter  or 
half  century.  And  yet  this  must  occur,  we 
are  told,  before  the  Lord  can  come.  And  yet 
in  the  next  breath  we  are  told  the  Lord  may 
come  immediately.  vThe  Frophetic  (Confer¬ 
ence  that  informed  us  that  the  Jews  most 
first  be  restored  and  build  their  temple  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  comes,  also  informed  us  that  it 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Lord  were  to 
come  before  the  Conference  adjourned.  The 
first  thing  (touching  the  Jews)  we  must  be¬ 
lieve,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures.  The 
second  thing  (touching  the  Conference)  we- 
must  believe,  if  we  would  feel  the  power  of 
the  doctrine  I  The  advent  can’t  be  till  the- 
Jews  are  restored  to  Falestine,  and  yet  it  can 
be  before  the  Frophetic  brethren  are  restored 
to  their  homes  from  the  Conference. 

But  the  incongruity  just  begins  to  appear. 
Not  onlymust  the  Jews  return  in  large  muRl- 
tude  so  as  to  occupy  the  land,  but  they  mist 


get  things  in  that  disturbed  country  so  paci¬ 
fied,  and  the  people  about  them  so  pacific  that 
though  dwelling  “  in  unwalled  villages,”  they 
shall  be  “  at  rest  and  dwell  safely,”  and  shall 
have  “  cattle  and  goods  and  silver  and  gold 
and  great  spoil”  to  the  nations  that  shall 
afterward  covet  them  (see  Ezekiel).  Think 
of  the  many  long  years  this  will  require. 

Even  this  is  not  all,  before  the  Lord  comes. 
There  must  come  to  pass  another  state  of 
things.  The  nations  all  around  in  Asia,  and 
even  in  Europe  (so  Mr.  D.  N.  Lord  and  others 
interpret  prophecy),  must  come  into  a  state 
of  hostility  to  the  Jews  that  shall  wax  so  in¬ 
tense  that  they  will  gather  against  them  to 
battle,  and  fight  till  they  have  taken  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  half  its  people,  with  other  sad  ac¬ 
companiments.  Fause  here.  Ail  national 
predisposition  now  is  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
After  centuries  of  oppression,  almost  every 
power  in  Europe  has  taken  off  its  heavy  hand, 
and  admitted  the  Hebrew  to  privileges  of 
citizenship.  The  Israelite  is  in  the  cabinets 
of  kings,  prime  ministers  to  the  widest  em¬ 
pire  the  sun  shines  upon,  generals  in  armies, 
the  moneyed  autocrats  of  the  world.  The 
whole  current  of  things  must  be  turned  back¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  face  of  the  mightiest  obsta¬ 
cles,  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  be 
stirred  up  to  a  common  hostility  against  the 
Jews  as  such.  It  has  required  centuries  to 
turn  the  current  forward.  Will  it  take  loss 
than  centuries  to  turn  it  backward  ? 

Still  more  wonderful :  These  nations  have 
to  undergo  great  military  as  well  as  civil 
changes.  Our  Frophetic  brethren  are  no¬ 
thing  if  not  literal.  They  interpret  Ezekiel 
and  Zechariah  with  no  spiritual  vagueness. 

The  nations  that  go  to  fight  the  Jews  have' 
other  weapons  of  war  than  modern  invention 
has  furnished.  Gunpowder  is  a  thing  gone 
by  with  them.  Neither  the  latest  pattern  of 
cannon  or  needle-gun  is  retained.  Actually 
they  have  gone  back  to  the  old  time  arsenals 
and  brought  with  them  “shields  and  buck¬ 
lers,  bows  and  arrows,  hard  staves  [javelins] 
and  spears.”  For  when  they  at  lost  flee  dis¬ 
comfited  out  of  the  land,  these  are  the  weap¬ 
ons  they  leave  behind — and  so  many,  that 
they  serve  the  Jews  seven  years  for  fuel.  All 
this  the  Fremillenarians  solemnly  interpret 
in  a  literal  way  (see  David  N.  Lord,  Dr. 
Brookes,  and  the  rest).  Will  any  one  tell  us 
how  long  it  will  take  the  nations  of  Europe, 
or  even  of  Asia,  to  unlearn  their  modern 
style  of  warfare,  and  re-learn  the  old  ? 

And  if  all  this  must  be  before  the  Lord 
comes  visibly,  are  we  to  believe  he  will  come 
in  our  day  ?  Rising  from  our  beds  to-morrow 
morning,  are  we  to  expect  him  before  night  ? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  tliat  has  spiritual  power 
in  it,  and  that  justifies  Dr.  Brookes  and  such 
writers  in  the  epithets  they  multiply  against 
carnai-minded  post-Millenarians,  who  cannot 
see  tlie  spiritual  clearness  and  consistency  of 
such  interpretation  ?  But  enough  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Eaton. 


A  RARE  WORKER. 

The  simple  record  of  the  death  of  johil 
Vassal',  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dec.  7,  marks 
the  end  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  For 
singleness  of  devotion  to  the  work  of  sav¬ 
ing  souls,  for  burning  zeal,  and  for  unre¬ 
mitting  industry  in  the  Master’s  work,  I 
know  not  with  whom  to  compare  him  in 
modern  times.  Never  have  I  seen  a  man 
who  in  his  activity  so  illustrated  Paul’s 
knowing  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus 
Clirist  and  him  crucified  ;  and  in  his  piety 
so  exhibited  Augustine’s  “  flaming  heart  of 
consecration.”  From  Maine  to  California, 
in  Winter  and  in  Summer,  on  foot  or  by 
rail,  he  went  pushing  on  for  years  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  lost  souls  ;  going  from  house  to 
house,  pleading  with  men  night  and  day 
with  tears  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;  hold¬ 
ing  meetings,  preaching  by  the  wayside,  in 
the  soldier’s  camp,  or  in  the  backwood’s 
school-house,  as  opportunity  opened, — 
such  was  the  life  he  lived,  and  the  work  he 
wrought. 

He  was  not  a  preacher ;  in  his  humility, 
he  disclaimed  even  the  name  of  evangelist. 
And  when  by  astonished  ministers,  whom 
in  his  calls  ho  would  suddenly  startle  with 
his  extraordinary  zeal,  he  was  pressed  with 
the  question  “  Who  art  thou  ?  ”  his  quaint 
answer  was,  “01  am  only  a  shepherd’s 
dog  hunting  up  lost  sheep  for  my  Master.” 
Hundreds  of  pastors  bless  the  memory  of 
the  “  shepherd’s  dog  ”  to-day,  as  they  see 
in  their  flijcks  the  sheep  he  helped  them  to 
bring  in,  and  oh !  most  of  all,  they  bear  in 
their  heai'ts  the  grateful  recollection  of  the 
quickening,  and  inspiration,  and  stimulus 
which  they  received  from  contact  with  him. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  he  offended 
some  by  his  zeal.  His  intensity  of  purpose 
was  in  such  startling  contrast  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  consecration  of  Christians,  that  it 
often  awakened  sharp  antagonism.  It  was 
the  red-hot  zeal  which  causes  a  hissing 
and  commotion  as  it  is  plunged  into  an 
element  of  a  lukewarm  piety.  Hence  he 
was  often  charged  to  his  face  with  being 
beside  himself.  Such  a  charge  gave  him 
no  offence.  “  I  was  once  beside  myself,” 
he  would  say,  “when  I  was, spending  my 
energy  in  the  work  of  the  brewery,  expect¬ 
ing  to  gain  a  fortune  by  the  business  ;  but 
when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me,  I  came  to  myself,  and  I  think  I  have 
been  in  my  right  mind  since  then.” 

What  especially  startled  people  was  his 
abruptness.  He  took  no  time  for  apology 
or  introduction. .  He  never  learned  the  art 
of  circumlocution.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
person  whom  he  addressed  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Are  you  a  child  of  God  ?  have  you 
been  born  again’?”  If  he  gathered  that 
the  person  was  not  regenerated,  then 
would  come  such  a  flood  of  exhoi'tation 
and  entreaty  and  appeals,  as  would  fairly 
strike  one  dumb.  Never  did  I  see  one  who 
could  “  close  in  with  a  soul,”  as  the  old 
Puritans  used  to  phrase  it,  like  him.  It 
was  the  grip  of  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
and  to  hear  him  talk  would  make  one  ex¬ 
claim,  as  a  hearer  of  McCheyne  once  did, 
“  Why,  it  seems  as  though  he  were  dying 
to  have  men  saved !  ” 

He  wished  to  call  on  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  living  at  one  of  our  f^hion- 
able  boarding-houses.  A  young  friend  of 
mine  who  went  with  him,  to  show  him  the 
place,  reported  what  occurred.  While  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  parlor  to  be  shown  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  room,  he  opened  conversation  with 
a  vei’y  fashionable  and  proud-looking  lady 
who  was  sitting  in  the  room.  With  great 
concern  he  began  at  once  to  urge  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  new  birth  and  Immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christ  upon  her.  She  was 
thunderstruck,  and  protested  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  any  of  those  things.  Then 
followed  a  most  fervent  appeal,  texts  of 
Scripture,  warning  against  rejecting  Christ, 
the  certainty  of  a  wrath  to  come  for  any 
found  in  impenitence,  till  my  friend  said  he 
was  fairly  sdarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the 
assault.  Suddenly  the  gentleman  came  in 
for  whom  ho  was  waiting,  and  called  him 
out.  The  friend  sat  watching  from  behind 
his  newspaper  for  the  effect  of  his  inter¬ 
view.  In  a  moment  the  lady’s  husband 


came  in.  “  There  has  been  an  old  man 
here  talking  with  me  about  religion,”  she 
said.  “  Why  did  you  not  shut  him  up  ?  ” 
he  asked  gruffly.  “  He  is  one  of  those  per¬ 
sons  that  you  cannot  shut  up,”  was  her  re¬ 
ply.  “If  I  had  been  here,”  he  said,  “I 
would  have  told  him  very  quickly  to  go 
about  his  business.”  “If  you  had  seen 
him  you  would  have  thought  he  was  about 
his  business,"  was  her  answer. — A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don,  D.D.,  in  The  Watchman. 


STlie  at  fl^onie* 

HOW  JANE  GOT  HER  RED  FLANNEL 
PETTICOAT. 

‘  It’s  all  ice  this  morning,  mother — how  can 
we  ever  get  to  schooi  to-day  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  mamma,  it’s  icy  as  anything,  and  I 
don’t  beiieve  there’s  any  use  trying.’ 

‘Be  quiet,  chiidren,  tiii  your  pa  comes  in. 
I’il  ask  him  what  you  had  bettor  do:  “  Na¬ 
than,”  as  the  ^oor  opened  to  admit  a  short, 
middie-hged  man,  “what  had  we  better  do 
about  letting  the  chiidren  walk  to  school  this 
morning  ?  It’s  a  iong,  hard  waik  for  ’em.”  ’ 

‘  Yes,  so  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  long  walk,  but 
they’re  young,  and  must  hurry  up  and  get  their 
iearnin’.  I  guess  they’d  better  try  it.’ 

‘Yes,  but  pa,’  said  Ben,  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age,  not  much  addicted  to  school-going  un¬ 
der  the  pleasantest  circumstances,  ‘  do  you 
mind  the  turn  in  the  road  down  by  the  rail¬ 
road  crossing  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  little  Meg  to  try  that  ?  ’ 

‘  Two  words  for  Meg  and  one  for  Ben,  there, 

I  guess,’  said  the  father,  but  noticing  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  cheek  growing  pale  at  the  mention  of 
the  crossing,  he  added  ‘  you  can  go  right 
across  lots  to  the  other  road  and  escape  the 
railroad  altogether.’ 

‘Oso  we  can,  Ben,’  said  Jane,  the  eldest 
daughter,  the  one  who  had  first  discovered  the 
ice,  ‘  and  perhaps  ma  will  let  us  call  on  Aunt 
Sarah  a  minute.’ 

‘That’s  so,  Jane,  and  mebbe  Aunt  Sade  ’ill 
give  us  some  cookies,  and  you  know  they’re 
the  bulliest  cookies  that  ever  was.’ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  expected  cookies 
Ben  brightened  up  so  much  that  any  one  com¬ 
ing  in  now,  and  seeing  the  will  with  which  he 
attended  to  his  chores,  and  ignorant  as  to  the 
motive  power,  would  have  imagined  Ben  to  be 
head  boy  in  his  class. 

‘Now,  children,’  said  Mrs.  Crane,  as  she 
gave  to  each  a  dinner-basket  as  they  stood  all 
bundled  up  warmly. at  the  kitchen  door  ready 
for  a  start,  ‘  if  nothing  happens,  your  pa  and 
I  are  going  to  the  town  to  do  some  trading 
long  towards  night,  and  maybe  something 
may  keep  us  till  evening.  I’ll  fix  the  fire  and 
leave  some  supper  on  the  table  for  you  in  case 
we  do  stay,  and  Jane  knows  where  I  always 
leave  the  key.’ 

‘  Yes,  ma,’  said  Jane,  dmwing  her  mother  a 
little  aside  to  whisper  in  her  ear  -‘  do,  there’s 
a  dear  mother,  please  bring  me  home  the  red 
flannel  for  a  petticoat.  I  want  one  awfully, 
and  all  the  girls  ’ — 

‘Well,  well,  dear,’ said  the  mother,  Inter¬ 
rupting  the  licll  known  formula,  ‘  1  want  you 
to  have  one  just  as  soon  us  we  can  get  the 
money,  but  to-day  you  know  there’s  flour  and 
groceries  to  be  bought,’  and  Mrs.  Crane  sigh¬ 
ed  as  she  remembered  that  ten  dollars — two 
flvo-dollar  bills— must  cover  all  the  shopping 
to  bo  done  that  day. 

‘  O  ma,’  called  Meg,  after  they  had  left  the 
yard,  ‘  you  said  I  should  have  some  new  boots 
next  time  you  wont  to  the  store.’ 

‘Mamma  ’ll  try,  Meg.’ 

The  good  mother  liad  to  wipe  the  tears 
from  lior  eyes  many  times  that  forenoon 
while  she  was  doing  her  work,  as  she  thought 
of  Jane’s  disappointment,  and  indeed  her  own 
disappointments,  for  this  shopping  tour  had 
been  the  one  when  she  had  hoped  to  get  a 
number  of  Winter  comforts  for  the  family, 
but  lior  customers  for  butter,  milk,  and  eggs 
had  not  paid  up  as  she  expected,  so  only  the 
most  neciessary  articles  could  be  bought. 

W’e  will  not  follow  her  as  she  washes  and 
wipes  the  breakfast  dishes,  churns,  gets  din¬ 
ner  for  Nathan  and  herself — with  what  differ¬ 
ent  feelings  from  those  she  had  revelled  in 
when,  in  years  gone  by,  she  had  prepared 
their  meals,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  needs  be¬ 
yond  their  means.  Nor  will  we  follow  the 
children  as  they  ran,  slipped,  bumped,  and 
laughed  their  way  to  school. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  that  I  invite  you  to  spend  with  the 
Cranes.  Let  us  get  round  to  the  schoolhouse 
a  little  after  four,  so  wo  can  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  home.  They  wont  see  us,  or  else  all 
the  fun  would  be  spoiled.  The  good,  careful 
Jane  sees  that  Ben  buttons  up  his  coat  and 
ties  his  muffler  properly,  while  she  herself 
wraps  Meg  up  as  carefully  as  Mrs.  Crane 
could  wish.  In  company  with  half  a  dozen 
children  whose  homes  are  scattered  along  the 
same  road,  they  start  from  the  schoolhouse. 
One  by  one  their  playmates  leave  them  to  go 
“  home,”  but  the  Cranes  trudge  on  till  their 
aunt’s  house  comes  in  sight.  Ben  runs  on  to 
see  if  his  aunt  is  at  home.  A  warm  welcome 
and  plenty  of  cookies  and  milk  make  their 
call  on  “Aunt  Sarah  ”  so  agreeable  that  it  was 
quite  late  before  they  remembered  the  long 
walk  they  had  yet  to  take  before  reaching 
home.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  they 
were  making  all  the  haste  possible,  when  the 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  coming  up  rapidly  be¬ 
hind  made  them  turn.  The  horses  were  com¬ 
ing  with  such  speed  that  the  children  had 
barely  time  to  get  near  the  fence  at  the  road¬ 
side  when  the  sleigh  passed  them.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  just  noticed  that  a  Shaker  brother 
was  driving,  and  that  the  sleigh  had  quite  a 
load  in  the  back  part,  when,  as  it  swung 
round  the  bend  of  the  road  a  little  ways  be¬ 
yond,  Jane  exclaimed 

‘  Ben,  look  I  the  Shaker  has  dropped  a  bun¬ 
dle.’ 

Jane  hurried  as  fast  as  the  slippery  road 
would  permit  to  pick  it  up.  She  and  Ben 
called  again  and  again  to  the  Shaker,  but  the 
wind  and  the  bells  completely  drowned  their 
voices.  The  Shaker  had  a  long,  cold  drive 
before  he  could  reach  his  distant  home,  and 
he  was  urging  his  horses  forward  briskly. 

‘  What  shall  we  do,  Ben,  with  this  bundle  ?  ’ 
said  Jane.  ‘What  family  do  you  suppose 
that  Shaker  belongs  to  ?  ’ 

‘  I  couldn’t  tell,  he  went  by  in  such  a  stav¬ 
ing  hulry,’  said  Ben.  ‘  I  know  one  thing,  I 
never  saw  those  horses  before.’ 

‘What  cav  we  do?  You  know  there  are 

ever  so  many  families  round  M - ,  and  they 

all  go  part  of  the  way  on  this  road.’ 

‘Come  along,  Jane,’  cried  Ben  impatiently. 
‘We’ll  all  freeze  standing  here  talking  about 
that  bundle.  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  have  it  as 


the  next  person  that  comes  along.  Wait  a 
minute,  Ben,  let’s  see  if  he’s  coming  back. 
No,  he’s  out  of  sight/ 

‘  Come,  come,  Jen.  You  take  hold  of  one  of 
Meg’s  arms  and  I’ll  take  the  other,  and  we’ll 
slide  her  right  along.’ 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  hooked  little  Meg’s  arms  under  theirs, 
and  without  any  serious  mishaps  reached 
home.  The  door  was  locked.  The  children 
were  a  little  afraid  to  unlock  the  door  after 
Jane  had  found  the  key,  but  the  air  was  too 
sharp  outside  for  them  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  long,  so  with  a  rush  they  all  crowded  in 
at  the  same  time.  Once  in  the  house  they 
felt  quite  brave.  The  fire  was  good,  and  the 
rays  of  the  candle  which  Jane  quickly  lighted 
fell  upon  a  nice  little  supper  the  thoughtful 
mother  had  prepared  for  them  and  left  upon 
the  table. 

While  the  children  are  eating  their  supper, 
let  us  follow  Mr.  Crane  and  his  wife  into 
some  of  the  shops  where  their  errands  take 
them.  A  pound  of  tea,  a  half  a  pound  of  cof¬ 
fee  for  State  occasions,  and  a  few  other  little 
groceries  used  up  some  spare  change,  and 
then  there  was  nothing  left  but  two  five-dol- 
lar  bills. 

‘  Nathan,’  said  Mrs.  Crane,  'you  had  better 
take  the  ten  dollars  and  go  to  Mr.  Merritt’s 
for  the  flour.  I’ll  wait  here  till  you  come 
with  the  change.  I  must  get  some  thread 
and  a  few  things  like  that,  and  I’m  kind  of  in 
hopes  to  have  enough  left  for  little  Meg’s 
shoes.’ 

‘  How  much  will  they  be  ?  ’ 

‘A  dollar  and  a  quarter.’ 

‘  Well,  I  do  hope  you  will  manage  to  take 
them  back  to  the  little  girl.’ 

Mrs.  Crane  had  waited  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  for  her  husband  to  return,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared,  evidently  much  annoyed.  ‘  What  did 
you  mean,  wife,  by  making  me  look  like  such 
a  fool  ?  You  only  gave  me  one  flve-dollar 
bill,  instead  of  two.  There  I  stood  ’ — 

Mr.  Crane  stopped  his  tirade  at  the  look 
of  dismay  and  distress  in  his  wife’s  face. 

‘  Nathan,  I  gave  you  both  the  bills.’ 

‘  No  you  didn’t.’ 

‘Why,  Nathan!’ 

‘  No  you  didn’t.  I  think  I  know.’ 

‘  Did  you  look  on  the  sidewalk  as  you  came 
back  ?  ’  asked  Mrs.  Crane. 

‘  No,  of  course  I  didn’t.  You  never  gave  it 
to  me.’ 

‘  Let’s  go  right  out,’  said  poor  Mrs.  Crane. 
‘Come,  Nathan.’ 

Mr.  Crane  followed  his  wife,  while  she  anx¬ 
iously  prosecuted  her  search;  which,  ala», 
was  fruitless.  They  reached  the  door  of  Mr. 
Merritt’s  store  without  any  sign  of  the  lost 
bill.  As  Mr.  Crane  was  about  to  open  the 
door,  he  turned  round  and  said 

‘  You’ll  believe 'me  the  next  time  I  tell  you 
a  thing,  wont  ye,  Martha?’ 

‘  I  gave  you  ’ — 

‘  Martha,  don’t  you  tell  me  that  again,’ said 
Mr.  Crane  with  much  irritation,  too  much  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  contradiction  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  loss.  As  tliey  entered  the  store, 
Mr.  Merritt  called  out 

‘  Here’s  your  bill,  Mr.  Crane.  It  must  have 
fallen,  and  you  put  your  foot  on  it.  I  found 
it  soon  after  you  left  the  store.’ 

‘  O  did  you  ? '  said  Mr.  Crane  in  a  faint 
voice,  all  the  bluster  and  decision  suddenly 
gone  from  his  bearing.  He  involuntarily 
looked  at  bis  wife,  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
he  deserved  a  sharp  reprimand.  Mrs.  Crane 
was  too  thankful  to  recover  her  lost  treasure 
to  think  of  her  husband’s  injustice. 

‘  Well,  “  ail’s  well  that  ends  well,”  isn’t 
that  so,  Mrs.  Crane  ?  ’  said  Mr.  Merritt. 

‘O  yes  indeed.  Flease  take  your  change 
now,  as  wo  must  hurry.  It’s  quite  dark.’ 
There  came  to  them  only  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  Foor  Mrs.  Crane  immediately  added 
up  the  price  of  the  thread,  needles,  and  yarn 
she  needed,  and  found  they  must  go  home 
without  Meg  s  shoes.  ‘  Jane  must  go  without 
her  skirt,  and  Meg  without  her  shoes,  for 
awhile  yet,’  sighed  Mrs.  Crane,  as  they  were 
getting  into  the  sleigh. 

‘Yes,  I  suppose  so,’  said  Mr.  Crane,  who 
was  now  all  meekness  and  amiability. 

As  they  passed  the  last  gas-light  on  their 
way  out  of  town,  Mrs.  Crane  noticed  some¬ 
thing  shining  on  the  snow. 

‘  What  is  that  shining  thing,  Nat  ?  ’ 

‘  Where  ?  ’ 

‘  Right  down  there,  just  outside  the  shadow 
of  the  gas-light.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know.  I'll  see.’ 

On  approaching  the  article  Mr.  Crane  called 
out 

‘  It’s  a  ten-cent  piece,  Martha.  And  here’s 
another.’ 

‘And  there’s  another,’  excitedly  cried  out 
Mrs.  Crane.  ‘  0  Nathan,  that’s  just  what  I 
lacked  to  get  Meg’s  boots.’ 

They  drove  as  fast  as  old  Flake  could  carry 
them  to  the  shoe-store,  where  they  purchased 
the  much  coveted  boots  for  little  Meg. 

Once  on  their  way,  a  ride  of  half  an  hour 
brought  them  in  sight  of  home. 

‘  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Jane,’  said  Mrs.  Oane. 

‘  But  she  is  a  good,  patient  child,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  Meg  pleased.  It  shall  be  her 
turn  next.’ 

The  waiting  chiidren  heard  the  jingle  of  the 
bells,  and  only  listened  for  them  to  stop  by 
the  door  before  throwing  open  the  door  and 
crying  out  'G  ma,  such  a  funny  thing  has  nap- 
pened  to  Jane.’ 

‘Why  Jane,  what’s  the  matter,’  said  the 
mother.  ‘Your  eyes  are  dancing  a  jig.’ 

The  father  came  in  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
tliree  children  begin  all  together  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Shaker’s  sleigh,  of  the  bundle 
that  fell  out,  how  they  screamed  to  him,  how 
impossible  to  tell  who  he  was,  or  which  of  the 
dozen  Shaker  villages  in  that  vicinity  he  be¬ 
longed  to,  how  when  they  arrived  home  what 
did  ‘  ma  think  was  in  the  bundle  but  red  flan¬ 
nel — just  enough  to  make  Jane  two  skirts.’ 

The  children’s  enjoyment  of  their  father’s 
and  mother’s  surprise  was  good  to  see,  and 
when  the  mother  drew  out  Meg’s  shoes,  they 
all  cheered  with  delight.  Ben  for  a  moment 
looked  a  little  as  if  he  thought  be  had  a 
grievance  after  the  Qheerlng  was  over,  but  In 
a  moment  his  face  cleared  up  and  he  cried 

‘Let’s  cheer  again,  girls;  I  dtdhave  some¬ 
thing — I  had  a  dozen  of  Aunt  Sade’s  nice 
cookies/ 

As  Mrs.  Crane,  just  before  blowing  out  the 
candle  that  night,  stepped  into  the  children’s 
room  to  give  them  a  careful  tucking-up  all 
around,  as  dear  mothers  are  wont  to  do  (God 
bless  them  1),  she  lifted  her  heart  In  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  to  the  good  Father  who,  be¬ 
sides  oaring  for  the  sparrows,  also  clothes 
the  children  of  His  flock.  M.  s.  E. 
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FARMER’S  DEPABTMENT. 

THE  MORAL  IH  DAIR7IHG. 

Christian  people  have  been  disturbed 
with  the  Sunday-milk  question.  When¬ 
ever  the  demand  of  the  cities  for  milk  has 
reached  a  new  district,  occupied  by  a  Sab¬ 
bath-keeping  people,  always  some  ques¬ 
tions  would  come  up  difficult  to  answer. 
Probably  the  same  questions  have  been 
agitated  at  the  introduction  into  such  com¬ 
munities  of  the  factory  system  of  cheese¬ 
making.  Wise  efforts  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  labors  which  are  necessary  ftom 
becoming  also  hurtful. 

I  will  state  the  method  of  conducting 
the  labor  at  the  milk-condensing  factories, 
one  at  Wassaic  in  Amenia,  and  one  in  Put¬ 
nam  county,  both  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 
These  were  established  by  Gail  Borden, 
and  the  system  has  been  the  same  from 
the  beginning.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  adapted  to  factory  cheese-mak¬ 
ing. 

The  quantity  of  milk  received  at  each 
of  these  factories,  is  10,000  to  16,000  quarts 
daily.  It  is  carried  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  cooled,  and  the  milk  of  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  is  also  carried  at  the  same  time.  The 
milk  of  Saturday  evening  is  carried  as 
soon  as  cooled — the  milking  being  done  a 
little  earlier — and  is  immediately  condens¬ 
ed.  The  Sunday  morning’s  milk,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  is  kept  in  the  cooling  vats  till  Monday 
morning,  when  it  is  carried  with  the  other. 
In  Summer  the  Sunday  morning’s  milk  is 
set  for  cream  in  pans,  as  formerly — or 
more  recently,  by  some,  in  cans — in  the 
cooling  vats.  There  is  no  work  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  on  Sunday  ;  all  the  hands  may  enjoy 
their  needed  rest.  There  is  no  driving  to 
the  place  of  secular  business  on  Sunday, 
which  would  almost  inevitably  take  away 
somewhat  from  the  hallowed  influences  of 
the  Sabbath.  All  the  laborers  like  it,  and 
the  community  is  under  obligations  of 
gratitude  for  the  moral  influences  of  this 
system,  instituted  by  the  late  conscien¬ 
tious  and  patriotic  Mr.  Borden. — Newton 
Reed,  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y. 

HORSE  FEED. 

Every  good  groom  knows  that  sound  oats 
and  beans,  and  peas  in  due  proportion,  and 
at  least  a  year  old,  are  the  very  beet  food 
for  a  galloping  horse — the  only  food  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  the  very  best 
condition  out  of  a  race-horse  or  a  hunter. 
It  also  has  recently  become  known  that 
horses  do  slow  work  and  get  fat  on  maize 
(Indian  com),  which  is  frequently  one-third 
cheaper  than  the  best  oats.  In  the  East, 
horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and  it  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  idea  with  British  officers  who  have  liv¬ 
ed  in  Persia  and  Syria,  that  the  change  of 
food  from  barley  to  oats,  when  imported 
often  produces  blindness  in  Arabian  hors¬ 
es.  Now,  although  no  men  understand  bet¬ 
ter,  or  so  well,  how  to  get  blooded  horses 
into  galloping  condition  as  English  grooms, 
they  do  not,  and  few  of  their  masters  do, 
know  the  reason  why  oats  and  beans  are 
the  best  food  for  putting  muscular  flesh  on 
a  horse. 

The  agricultural  chemist  steps  in  here, 
makes  the  matter  very  plain,  and  shows 
that  if  you  want  pace,  Indian  com  is  not 
cheap  at  all,  although  nominally  cheaper. 
When  we  feed  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  pig, 
for  sale,  after  it  has  passed  the  store  stage, 
we  want  to  make  it  fat  as  quickly  and 
cheaply  as  possible ;  but  with  a  horse  for 
work,  the  object  is  to  give  him  muscle — in 
common  language,  hard  flesh.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  profltable  to  make  a  horse 
fat — as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  geing  up 
for  sale.  For  this  purpose  an  addition  of 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  oil-cake  to  his 
ordinary  food,  has  a  good  effect.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  when  a  horse  that  has  been 
closely  clipped  or  singed  is  in  a  low  condi¬ 
tion.  It  helps  on  the  change  to  the  new 
coat,  by  making  him  fat.  A  horse  in  low 
condition  changes  his^5oat  very  slowly. 

When  from  any  cause  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply  of  the  best  oats,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture  may  be  made  of  crushed 
maize  and  beans  in  the  proportions  of  flesh¬ 
forming  and  fat-forming  food.  Bran  is  a 
very  valuable  food  in  a  stable  for  reducing 
the  inflammatory  effects  of  oats  and  beans. 
Made  into  mashes,  it  has  a  cooling  and 
laxative  effect ;  but  used  in  excess,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  dry  state,  it  is  apt  to  form  stony 
secretions  in  the  bowels  of  ’  the  horse. 
Stones  produced  from  the  excessive  xise  of 
bran  have  been  taken  out  of  horses  after 
death,  weighing  many  pounds. — London 
Live  Stock  Journal. 


Smilax  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  vine, 
with  glossy,  green-ribbed  leaves,  and  is 
now  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
plant  for  decorating  parlors,  the  hair,  and 
for  trimming  dresses.  With  a  little  care, 
it  can  be  grown  successfully  as  a  house- 
plant.  The  vine  does  not  require  the  full 
sun,  but  will  grow  well  in  a  partially  shad¬ 
ed  situation.  It  can  be  trained  on  a  small 
thread  across  the  window  or  around  the 
pictures.  Grown  from  both  seed  and 
bulbs.  Pot  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  received, 
watering  but  httle  until  you  see  signs  of 
growth.  They  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
should  always  have  strings  to  twine  on. 
Give  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  be  careful 
and  not  let  a  direct  draft  of  cold  air  blow 
upon  the  vines,  as  they  are  very  tender 
when  young.  Give  them  a  warm  place, 
and  they  will  amply  repay  all  care.  When 
growth  is  complete,  the  foliage  will  turn 
yellow ;  then  gradually  withhold  water, 
and  allow  the  bulbs  to  dry.  They  then 
can  be  put  away  In  some  dry,  cool  place. 
After  they  have  been  in  this  dormant  state 
six  or  eight  weeks,  they  will  begin  to  show 
signs  of  life,  and  are  then  ready  for  another 
season’s  growth. — Vick’s  Magazine. 

THX  WEATHER  IH  CAUFORHIA. 

California  was  recently  experiencing  the 
coldest  weather  known  in  that  State  since 
18M.  The  temperature  during  the  Winter 
has  most  frequently  ranged  between  forty 
and  sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
Winter  it  has  fallen  to  fifteen  degrees,  and 
In  some  places  even  lower.  To  the  resi¬ 
dents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  is  much 
more  trying  than  It  would  be  in  the  East. 
In  San  Diego,  where  bananas  and  oranges 
grow,  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  twen¬ 
ty-two  degrees.  There  are  fears  that  the 
trees  will  be  injured,  and  that  the  next 
crops  may  be  materially  affected.  The  Oc¬ 
cident  of  San  Francisco,  Jan.  Ist,  says 
«  The  unusual  amount  of  frost  which  has 
visited  many  parts’ of  our  State  this  year, 
is  trying  very  severely  our  capacity  as  a 
State  to  raise  semi-tropical  fruits.  The 
damage  done  yet  is  inconsiderable.  The 
delay  of  rains  was  proving  more  hurtful ; 
much  seed  already  sown  wUl  be  lost  We 
need  a  greater  acreage,  protected  from 
drought  by  irrigation.”  Another  para¬ 
graph  in  the  same  paper  is  to  this  pur- 
^rt :  “  The  rain  has  begun  in  the  lower 


counties  of  this  State.  The  indications 
are  for  an  abundance  of  rain.  There  are 
cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  and  the  long-continued  northers  and 
heavy  frosts  in  our  strip  of  country  on 
this  side.  These  facts  render  it  pretty 
certain  that  when  the  wind  sets  in  from 
the  southeast,  it  will  meet  with  such  a 
cold  reception  along  here  that  it  will  be 
compelled  to  drop  its  moisture  very  pre¬ 
cipitately,  and  in  large  measure.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  people  as 
anxious  for  dry  weather  again  as  they  are 
now  for  rain.  Meantime  we  had  better 
make  up  our  minds  to  accept  with  thank¬ 
fulness  whatever  the  Lord  sends.” 

ROSES  IH  WIHTER. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  8th 
inst.,  in  its  rooms,  55  West  Thirty-third 
street.  Mr.  D.  Northrop  of  Brooklyn  pre¬ 
sided.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was 
to  elect  half  a  dozen  new  members  and  to 
listen  to  the  reading  of  a  prize  essay.  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  the  veteran  florist,  offer¬ 
ed  in  November  last  a  special  prize  of  $25 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  “  Rose 
Culture  for  Winter  Blooming.”  The  prize 
went  to  William  Bennett,  florist,  Flatbush. 
Mr.  Bennett  advised  that  cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  the  strongest  roots,  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  January  if  possible.  In  March  plant 
them  in  the  rose-house.  The  border  in 
which  they  are  to  be  set  should  be  of 
strong  loamy  soil,  with  no  manure.  Drain¬ 
age  of  the  b(  irder  should  be  perfect.  While 
the  roses  are  growing  during  the  Summer 
months,  they  must  be  well  watered  con¬ 
tinually.  The  varieties  best  to  grow  for 
Winter  are  Bon  Silene,  Saffrano,  Sprunt, 
Cornelia  Cook,  Nephitos,  Douglas,  Madam 
Talcot,  Pearl  of  the  Garden,  and  Marshal 
Neil.  These  comprise  all  shades  of  color 
known  in  roses.  Pruning  should  be  clone 
sparingly  ;  roses  are  usually  hurt  by  over- 
zealous  pruners.  The  temperature  in  the 
night  should  not  average  above  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  by  day  76  degrees.  Final¬ 
ly  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  causes  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  produce  Winter  rose-blooms  are 
not  only  that  the  border  is  usually  manur¬ 
ed  too  richly,  but  also  that  the  borders 
are  badly  drained  and  the  roses  too  close¬ 
ly  pruned.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
b^in  the  temperature  low  when  the  rose- 
house  is  closecl  up  in  Fall.  If  weather  per¬ 
mits,  the  temperature  at  the  beginning 
shoidd  be  45  degrees  in  the  night,  ranging 
up  to  55  degrees  in  daylight. 

EARLY  OARDEHS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  prepara¬ 
tions,  if  you  want  an  early  and  plentiful 
garden.  Plow  or  spade  the  ground  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  bury  in  with  the  plowing 
a  solid  coat  of  manure,  or  manure  and 
muck.  In  the  Spring  only  a  shallow  spad¬ 
ing  or  plowing  will  be  necessary ;  then 
harrow  or  rake  into  the  surface  a  gener¬ 
ous  dressing  of  compost  or  fine  well-rotted 
manure.  Scrapings  from  the  hen-house 
or  pig-pen  applied  in  Spring  will  help  the 
growth  and  aid  in  keeping  off  bugs  and 
worms.  Of  course  drainage  is  the  first 
consideration,  but  having  once  secured 
proper  dryness,  either  by  under  or  surface 
drains,  your  garden  will  need  no  future 
care  except  surface  working.  Old  salt  from 
meat  and  fish  barrels,  and  soot  from  chim¬ 
neys  and  stovepipes,  should  be  collected 
and  mixed  with  manure  and  muck  for  the 
garden.  For  potatoes,  salt  and  soot  are 
especially  valuable.  A  few  barrels  of  road 
dust  secured  now,  mixed  with  sifted  coal- 
ashes,  and  used  as  an  absorbent  for  hen- 
manure  and  vaults,  will  be  valuable.  One 
of  the  richest  of  fertilizers  is  made  from 
alternate  layers  of  road  dust  and  the 
sweepings  of  hen-houses. 

OHE  THIHG  AHD  ANOTHER. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  decid¬ 
ed,  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  church  against 
a  member,  that  subscriptions  made  on 
Sunday  cannot  be  collected  by  law. 

The  inquiry  has  been  made,  “  Can  a  man 
belong  to  a  brass  band  and  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ?  ”  The  reply  is  :  “We  see  no  imped¬ 
iment  in  the  way.  But  if  he  is  a  member 
of  a  brass  band,  and  is  given  to  practising 
on  his  comet  or  trombone  at  home,  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  the  man  living  next 
door  to  be  an  examplary  Christian.” 

Indiana  has  a  law  which  prohibits  any 
person  to  sell,  barter,  or  give  away,  to  be 
drank  as  a  beverage,  any  spirituous,  vi¬ 
nous,  malt,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
on  Sunday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  1st 
day  of  January,  the  25th  day  of  December, 
Thanksgiving-day,  or  upon  the  day  of  any 
State,  county,  township,  primary,  or  mu- 
nicip^  election. 

Jan.  7th,  several  members  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  reported  the 
peach  trees  greatly  injured  by  the  recent 
cold  snap.  The  prospects  for  the  crop  in 
the  State  are  exceedingly  unfavorable. 
Other  fruit  is  not  seriously  injured.  Win¬ 
ter  grain  is  reported  by  them  in  excellent 
condition. 

Harness  should  never  be  kept  in  the 
stables  where  manure  is  constantly  gener¬ 
ating  large  quantities  of  ammonia.  This 
ammonia  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  leath¬ 
er,  and  the  effect  upon  the  leather  is  about 
tlie  same  as  would  result  from  saturating 
it  with  strong  lye.  In  a  word,  ammonia 
rots  leather,  and  hence  keeping  harness  in 
the  stible  is  sure  to  result  in  its  damage 
more  or  loss. 

In  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  takes  the 
family  Bible,  and  title-deeds  of  lair ;  but 
the  mother  retains  right  of  interment  in 
the  lair.  The  body  clothes  and  all  other 
movable  estate  left  by  the  husband  and 
father  must  be  divided,  two-thirds  in  equal 
shares  among  all  the  children,  and  one- 
third  to  the  widow.  If  the  widow  or  any 
of  the  children  should  take  one  or  other  of 
the  articles  left  by  the  deceased,  they  must 
take  it  at  its  recognized  value,  and  it  will 
count  for  that  amount  into  their  share. 

A  few  days  ago  Attorney -General  Edsall 
notified  the  attorneys  of  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston,  Ind.,  that  he  would, 
on  Dec.  9,  move  to  dismiss  the  suit  now 
pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  involving  the  right  to  tax  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  University  held  for  sale  and 
profit.  This  case  was  decided  at  a  recent 
term  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  adverse¬ 
ly  to  the  University,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken.  The  Attorney-General  bolds  that 
the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  is 
final,  and  that  the  United  States  Court  can 
have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  high  price  of  barley  this  season  is 
caused  by  the  injury  done  to  the  late-sown 
crop  by  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  better  to 
sow  barley  as  soon  In  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  beof>mee  sufficiently  dry.  The 
ground  may  be  got  partially  ready  this 
Fall.  Barley  is  seldom  Injured  by  hard 
frosts,  even  after  it  is  up,  while  they  do 
much  good  by  checking  the  growth  of  top 
and  causing  the  plant  to  send  out  side 
shoots.  With  late-sown  barley  the  plant 
will  oftan  perfect  only  one  head.  When 
the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  roll¬ 
ing  will  be  of  service  if  the  ground  is  dry 


and  not  compact.  This  operation  gives 
support  to  the  roots,  destroys  insects,  mul¬ 
tiplies  seed  stalks,  and  increases  their  vig¬ 
or. 

RECIPES. 

Let  them  stand. — Boiled  hams  are  much 
nicer  to  let  them  stand  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled  until  cold.  The 
outside  then  does  not  turn  black  and  dry 
up,  as  it  does  when  taken  from  the  water 
to  cool ;  consequently,  there  is  less  waste 
in  preparing  them  for  the  table.  But  al¬ 
ways  remember  to  remove  the  lid  of  the 
kettle,  so  the  steam  may  escape.  This 
should  be  done  after  boiling  anything  of 
the  kind. 

A  THING  TO  BE  OBSERVED. — NcVCr  put  the 
hands  into  butter.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
so  doing,  and  every  sense  of  cleanliness 
forbids  it.  True,  the  hands  are  cle^ ; 
still,  as  butter  absorbs  any  and  every  im¬ 
purity  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  ex¬ 
cessive  perspiration  of  the  hands  or  any 
humor  of  the  blood  might  thus  be  impart¬ 
ed  to  the  butter.  A  wooden  ladle  to  lift 
the  butter  from  the  churn  or  to  turn  it 
over  while  being  washed,  answers  just  as 
well  and  a  vast  deal  better. 

Too  EARLY  SALTING. — It  is  a  common 
practice  of  cooks,  and  often  of  those  who 
are  called  good  housekeepers,  to  sprinkle 
salt  over  meat  when  just  ready  to  put  over 
the  fire.  Now,  to  salt  any  meat  before  it 
is  well  heated  through — or,  better  still, 
half  cooked — will  injure  very  materially 
the  best  ever  sold  in  market,  and  certainly 
quite  spoil  a  poor  article,  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  steak,  roast,  or  stew.  It  will 
harden  the  fibres,  toughen  the  meat  all 
through,  extract  the  best  part  of  the  juice, 
make  it  very  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and 
give  no  pleasure  to  the  palate. 

Rice  Waffles. — One  quart  of  thin  sour 
milk,  poured  over  one  teacupful  of  cold, 
boiled  rice.  Do  this  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  waffies  are  wanted.  When  ready 
to  bake,  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  flour,  two 
or  three  beaten  eggs,  and  soda.  Oil  the 
waffle-irons  each  time  they  are  used  with 
lard  that  is  perfectly  sweet.  The  rice  used 
for  rice  griddle-cakes  and  waffles  should 
be  salted  when  boiling. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Cut  some  slices  of 
bread  and  butter ;  peel,  core  and  slice 
some  apples.  Butter  a  dish,  and  put  in 
the  bread  and  butter  in  laj’ers.  Over  each 
layer  of  apples  grate  a  little  lemon  peel, 
squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  sugar.  Fill  the  dish  full,  cover  the 
top  neatly  with  the  apple  parings  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  burning,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  when  done,  sift  a  little  sugar  over,  and 
serve  hot. 

HEALTH  PARAORAPHS. 

A  Prevalent  Disease. 

Diphtheria  has  for  two  years  raged  in 
some  distriets  of  Hungary.  In  one  town 
2,135  persons  out  of  20,000  have  lately 
been  attacked,  and  927  have  died.  The 
malady  also  prevails  in  Vienna. 

Medical  Protest  agfainst  “  The  Kiss  of  Death.” 

In  connection  with  the  illness  of  the 
Princess  Alice  and  her  children,  the  Hes¬ 
sian  doctors  have  issued  a  curious  protest 
against  the  German  practice  of  kissing  on 
the  lips  Instead  of  the  cheek.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  diphthei  ia  which  has  been 
so  destructive  to  Idie  Grand  Ducal  house¬ 
hold  was  communicated  by  kissing  the 
child  who  had  contracted  the  malady,  but 
who  was  thought  to  be  only  suffering  from 
cold.  No  doubt  the  objection  urged  by  the 
doctors  is  reasonable.  Mothers  in  Eng¬ 
land  almost  invariably  kiss  their  little 
children  on  the  lips,  and  it  would  be  well, 
as  it  seems,  to  alter  that  habit.  The  French, 
of  course,  kiss  on  the  cheeks  only,  and  a 
very  queer  embrace  it  sometimes  is.  There 
is  nothing  funnier  than  to  see  two  hairy 
Frenchmen  saluting  one  another,  first  on 
one  cheek,  then  on  the  other,  with  their 
eyes  shut,  to  prevent  their  moustachios 
getting  into  them.  The  medical  report 
adds  that  the  French  kiss  children's  fore¬ 
heads  only,  and  the  Russians  their  hands. 
So  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  our 
neighbors  even  in  the  arts  of  affection. — 
English  paper. 

Boy  SmokerR. 

A  learned  professor  of  medicine  in  one 
of  our  universities,  some  time  ago  made 
the  remark  that  those  students  who  pass¬ 
ed  through  his  hands  rarely  succeeded  in 
distinguishing  themselves  if  they  w’ere  ha¬ 
bitual  smokei-s  of  tobacco.  The  smoking 
of  cigars  or  pipes  seems  to  dull  their  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
them  from  sedulously  gathering  facts  suf¬ 
ficient  to  excel  at  examinations  for  de¬ 
grees.  We  repeat  the  remark  as  we  heard 
it,  and  submit  it  for  consideration.  Per¬ 
haps  other  professors  equally  candid  and 
observant  might  have  a  similar  tale  to  tell. 

As  is  pretty  generally  known,  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  has  a  certain  intoxicating 
effect.  It  soothes  the  nervous  system,  and 
in  cases  of  poor  living  it  lulls  the  craving 
of  a  hungry  stomach,  without  in  any  de¬ 
gree  feeding  the  animal  system.  Men  who 
happen  to  be  enclosed  in  a  coal  mine,  and 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  food,  are  stated 
to  have  protracted  life  by  a  few  consoling 
whiffs  of  tobacco.  In  cliscs  of  this  nature, 
smoking  may  be  allowable  as  a  positive 
necessity ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  the 
slightest  reason  for  this  indulgence  in  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  As  usually  observ¬ 
ed,  smoking  i9  a  vice,  like  dram-drinking. 
It  is  taken  up  in  a  spirit  of  idleness,  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  excuse.  We  need  say  lit¬ 
tle  of  its  wHStefulnoss  of  means,  though 
that  must  be  very  considerable.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  duties  ^one  exigible  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amount 
to  about  nine  millions  annually ;  and  if  we 
add  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  yearly  to¬ 
bacco  bill  to  smokers  probably  reaches  the 
sum  total  of  twenty  millions  ($100,000,000). 
We  have  heard  of  instances  of  youths  in 
fashionable  life  who  yearly  smoke  fifty 
pounds’  worth  of  cigars,  and  doubtless 
there  are  many  whose  outlay  must  be  far 
greater.  Among  the  less  affluent  classes, 
the  habitual  expenditure  on  tobacco  can¬ 
not  but  encroach  on  available  means  of 
living,  and  often  when  the  outlay  can  be 
ill  spared. — Chambers’  Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Cremation. 

According  to  the  British  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  Prof.  Gorini  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  London  employed  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  funeral  pyre  on  a  site  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cremation  Society,  near  London. 
The  pyre  is  on  the  system  which  has  been 
approved  in  numerous  cremations  at  Milan 
and  elsewhere  in  Italy. 

CompresHed  Gan. 

The  compressed  gas  system  in  vogue  on 
the  German  railroads  has  been  adopted  by 
the  English  Government  for  lighted  buoys. 
The  buoy  is  filled  with  gas,  the  burner  at 
the  top  is  lit,  and  a  light  that  no  shock  or 
dreneWng  by  water  can  extinguish  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  will  burn  day  and  night  for 
thirty-four  days.  It  is  thought  that  with 
improvements  one  of  these  buoys  can  be 


made  to  show  a  light  visible  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles  for  three  months,  while  tlie 
application  of  an  electric  apparatus  extin¬ 
guishing  the  lamp  at  sunrise  and  relight¬ 
ing  it  at  sunset,  would  give  it  a  working 
duration  of  six  months. 

Oiir  RailwayH  In  1878. 

Reviewing  the  railroad  business  of  1878, 
the  Railroad  Gazette  dates  the  point  of 
improvement  at  the  second  half  of  1877, 
and  says  it  has  slowly  bettered  ever  since. 
The  great  crops  of  last  year  rescued  rail¬ 
roads  from  the  dullest  period  of  the  dull 
times,  and  the  greater  crops  of  this  year 
assure  them  continuance  of  profltable  bus¬ 
iness.  The  competition  of  water  routes 
has  prevented  a  realization  of  profits  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  increased  freightage  ; 
but  as  less  cutting  of  rates  is  probable  this 
Winter,  fair  returns  are  probable.  During 
the  year  there  have  been  2,263  miles  of  new 
road  constructed,  which  are  about  150 
miles  more  than  were  built  in  1877.  The 
new  lines  are  chiefly  in  the  West,  and 
have  been  constructed  with  more  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  than  formerly 
characterized  railroad  building. 

Railroading  nearly  Forty  Years  Ago. 

The  late  Henry  Wells,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  Express  system, 
once  delivered  before  the  Buffalo  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  a  paper  upon  that  enterprise. 
His  description  of  the  railroad  route  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  at  that  time  (1841),  when 
he  made  the  trip  weekly,  suggests  at  once 
the  contrast  between  railroad  travelling 
then  and  now : 

“  The  railroad  was  a  strap  rail,  very 
suggestive  of  snake- heads  and  given  to 
run-offs ;  and  the  common  road,  of  which 
there  was  sixty-five  miles,  was  to  be  en¬ 
dured  in  Summer,  and  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall  was  simply — horrible!  I  have  been 
eighteen  nights  out  of  twenty -one  upon  the 
road,  and  ‘  still  live.’  We  left  Albany  in 
the  evening — one  seat  for  myself,  and  one 
for  my  money-trunk ;  the  other  trunks 
were  in  the  baggage-car.  Arriving  at  Uti¬ 
ca  at  three  in  the  morning,  it  is  almost  lu¬ 
dicrous  to  recall  the  fact  that  we — all  the 
Westward-bound  passengers — were  forced 
to  remain  for  two  hours  till  a  locomotive 
should  arrive  from  Syracuse !  Then  we 
went  as  far  as  Auburn  by  rail,  and  then 
‘Sherwood’s’  coaches  brought  us  to  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  and  often  the  only  place  to  trot  was 
found  on  the  Cayuga  bridge.  We  found 
rail  again  from  Geneva  to  Rochester  and 
Batavia,  and  then  took  forty  miles  of  stag¬ 
ing  to  enter  Buffalo.” 

Tlie  Changes  in  the  Frog. 

Nowhere  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  there 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  peeping 
into  nature’s  workshop  as  in  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  the  frog.  This  animal  is  a  worm 
when  it  comes  from  the  egg,  and  remains 
such  the  first  four  days  of  its  life,  having 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor  nostrils  nor  re¬ 
spiratory  organs.  It  crawls.  It  breathes 
through  its  skin.  After  awhile  a  neck  is 
grooved  into  the  flesh.  Its  soft  lips  are 
hardened  into  a  horny-beak.  The  differ¬ 
ent  organs,  one  after  another,  bud  out ; 
then  a  pair  of  branching  gills,  and  last  a 
long  and  limber  tail.  The  worm  has  be¬ 
come  fish.  Three  or  four  days  more  elapse, 
and  the  gills  sink  back  into  the  body,  while 
in  their  place  others  come,  much  more 
complex,  arranged  in  vascular  tufts,  112  in 
each.  But  they,  too,  have  their  day,  and 
are  absorbed,  together  with  their  frame¬ 
work  of  bone  and  cartilage,  to  be  S'.i  ceed- 
ed  by  an  entirely  different  breathir-g  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  initial  of  a  second  coi  i  tdated 
group  of  radical  changes.  Lungs  ere  de¬ 
veloped,  the  mouth  widened,  tlu'  horny 
beak  converted  into  rows  of  teeth  ;  the 
stomach,  the  abdomen,  the  intestines,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  animal  food  in 
place  of  vegetable  ;  four  limbs,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  hip  and  shoulder  bones,  with 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  push  out  through 
the  skin,  while  the  tail,  being  now  sup¬ 
planted  by  them  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
is  carried  away  piecemeal  by  the  absorb¬ 
ents,  and  the  animal  passes  the  balance 
of  its  days  as  an  air-breathing  and  flesh¬ 
feeding  batrachian. — Penn  Monthly. 

Reduced  to  Hydrogen. 

Scientific  men  arc  much  excited  over  the 
supposed  discovery  of  Norman  Lockyer — 
that  all  substances  may  be  reduced  to  hy¬ 
drogen.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true, 
it  will  jertainly  be  most  marvellous.  The 
substance  of  Lockyer’s  groat  discovery  is 
thus  announced : 

In  a  series  of  investigations,  extending 
over  some  years,  into  the  nature  of  the 
spectra  of  the  sun,  of  other  celestial  bodies, 
and  the  artificial  spectra  of  different  sim¬ 
ple  bodies  at  various  degrees  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Lockyer  has  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
viction  that  all  the  elementary  boilies  rec¬ 
ognized  by  chemists  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  hydrogen  at  vari(>us  degrees  of 
condensation. 

For  the  moment  he  furnishes  no  specific 
details,  but  he  promises  very  soon  to  pre¬ 
sent  material,  physical  and  chemical  proofs 
of  this  extraordinary  fact,  which  ho  states 
is  already  placed  beyond  the  domain  of 
probabilities,  and  will  inaugurate  a  new 
chemistry,  giving  us  a  far  more  expanded 
idea  of  the  simplicity  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  the  world  in  which  we  live  was 
gradually  formed.  According  to  Mr.  Ijock- 
yer  the  stars,  which  are  the  hottest,  con¬ 
tain  either  pure  hydrogen  or  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies.  The  sun,  which  is  only 
of  medium  heat,  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
various  elements,  while  the  colder  celes¬ 
tial  bf'dtes  show  the  most  complex  com¬ 
pounds. 

The  gl'efitest  jihxiety  was  expressed  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  which  had  led  the  learned  in¬ 
vestigator  to  come  to  such  conclusions. 
The  startling  nature  of  the  announcement 
is  sufficient  to  excite  great  astonishment, 
as  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  our  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  of  the  chemistry  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  very  naturally  makes  us  think 
that  the  ancient  astrologers,  with  their  no¬ 
tions  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  were 
not  such  visionaries  after  all  as  they  have 
been  generally  considered — only  they  turn¬ 
ed  their  efforts  in  a  wrong  direction. 
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The  genuinr  Troy  Chnrch  Belln,  known  to  the  pnlv 
11c  since  18‘i6,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  o’-ners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  O. 
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A  beautiful  work  of  lOO  Pages,  One  Colored 
Flower  Plate  and  300  Illustrations,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  best  FlowefS  and  Vegetables,  and 
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ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

The  storms  and  blockades  of  the  week  of 
Christmas  were,  as  you  are  aware,  uncom¬ 
monly  severe  and  protracted  in  all  this  re¬ 
gion,  but  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  terrible  gales,  the  intense  cold,  the  great 
snow-fall,  and  the  entire  suspension  of  all 
travel  the  succeeding  week.  The  snow  at 
times  attains  a  greater  depth,  but  upon  no 
former  occasion  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  has  it  drifted  to  the  same 
extent.  Many  of  the  fields  are  completely 
bare,  while  the  drifts  in  the  roads  are  In 
places  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  experience  of  your  correspondent  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Invited  to  take  part  in  the  opening  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  chapel  Just  completed  by  the 
congregation  of  Pittsford,  he  took  the  after¬ 
noon  train  from  the  city  on  Thursday,  which 
was  delayed  by  the  storm  that  commenced 
that  day,  but  which  reached  Pittsford,  though 
three  miles  further  on  it  was  stalled  In  the 
snow,  where  it  remained  until  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  when  it  was  brought  back  to  that  vil¬ 
lage,  and  still  remains  there.  This  (Wednes¬ 
day)  morning  six  locomotives,  preceded  by  a 
snow-plow,  left  Brighton  to  open  the  Auburn 
road.  Up  to  this  present  writing,  four  hours 
later,  they  have  progressed  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  and  as  it  is  now  snowing  again,  and 
the  wind  rising,  when  the  road  will  be  open 
is  altogether  uncertain.  Four  trains  have 
been  snow-bound  between  Brighton  and  Can¬ 
andaigua  since  Thursday,  2d  inst. 

At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  made 
their  way  through  the  storm  to  the  church, 
Thursday  evening,  to  attend  the  chapel  open¬ 
ing.  The  singing  of  the  choir,  especially  a 
solo  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Reynolds,  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Pastor  Page  of  Brighton  made  an  ad¬ 
dress,  and  as  both  the  churches  were  organ¬ 
ised  by  Rev.  Solomon  Allen,  it  was  devoted 
to  a  delineation  of  his  life  and  character. 
Col.  L.  S.  May,  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
iQittee,  then  gave  a  statement  of  their  work, 
warmly  commending  the  society  for  the 
unanimity  and  heartiness  with  which  they 
bad  responded  to  the  calls  made  upon  them, 
and  acknowledging  special  obligation  to  the 
ladies  and  pastor.  The  chapel  is  built  of 
brick,  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  church, 
twenty-six  by  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  out¬ 
side  door  opens  into  a  roomy  porch,  back  of 
which  is  a  kitchen,  with  two  openings  into 
the  lecture-room,  the  inside  measurement  of 
which  is  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  feet — fur¬ 
nished  with  chairs.  The  cost  was  $1300, 
mostly  paid  for  before  it  was  due,  as  the  sub¬ 
scribers  did  not  delay  payment  till  the  stip¬ 
ulated  time  of  the  subscription.  The  ladies 
have  expended  $150  additional  for  furniture. 
The  society  was  highly  favored  in  their  build¬ 
ing  committee,  F.  B.  Shearer  and  David  Bar¬ 
ker  being  associated  with  Col.  May.  L.  L. 
Nickels,  representing  the  trustees,  also  ren¬ 
dered  important  aid,  especially  as  architect. 
The  contractor,  R.  O.  Crump,  gave  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  the  honorable  character  of  his 
work,  which  is  his  invariable  habit.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Morey,  followed  Col. 
May  with  appropriate  remarks.  At  the  close 
of  these  exercises  supper  was  served  in  the 
lecture-room  by  the  ladies,  which  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  all  present.  While  all  was  de¬ 
lightful  within,  the  storm  was  increasing  in 
violence,  so  that  quite  a  number  from  both 
city  and  country  were  unable  to  return  to 
their  homos.  Kind  friends  proffered  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  severely  was  it  taxed,  for  even 
those  who  were  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
their  dwellings  were  compelled  to  remain  un¬ 
til  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the  storm  ceas¬ 
ed,  aud  teams  could  be  driven  through  the 
fields. 

Not  a  church  in  the  village  was  open  that 
Sabbath,  nor  was  there  any  assembling  for 
worship,  except  at  the  Presbyterian  manse,  in 
the  morning,  where  twenty-five  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  family,  quite  a  number  of  them 
snow-bound,  lifted  up  their  hearts  and  voices 
in  praise  and  prayer  to  Him  who 
“  Moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 

He  plants  his  foosteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

In  the  city  the  morning  congregations  were 
very  slim,  and  most  of  the  churches  were 
closed  in  the  evening,  while  the  spacious 
Brick  church  was  crowded  above  and  below, 
ijot  so  much  because  others  were  not  open, 
as  by  the  usual  attendance  upon  the  ministry 
of  the  popular  patriarch  of  the  Rochester  pul- 
•  pit.  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw. 

After  a  detention  of  four  days  and  four 
nights,  within  five  miles  of  home,  in  as  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances  as  such  an  unexpected 
occurrence  could  admit  of,  by  taking  a  tramp 
upon  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  from  which 
the  wind  had  swept  the  snow  too  effectually 
to  admit  of  sleighing,  though  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed,  your  correspondent  arrived  at  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  manse  on  Monday  shortly  after  noon. 

Brother  Morey  has  a  large  and  intelligent 
congregation,  chiefl}'  farmers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  He  commenced  his  ministry  here  four 
years  and  a  half  ago,  supplying  the  pulpit 
during  his  Senior  year  at  Auburn  Seminary. 
His  faithful,  earnest  labors,  pulpit  ability  and 
practical  wisdom,  have  endeared  him  to  all, 
and  resulted  in  the  steady  increase  of  both 
ehurch  an^  society.  He  is  speciallj’  in  favor 
with  the  young,  and  successful  in  interesting 
them  in  the  service  and  worship  of  the  Lord. 
Systematic  benevolence  stands  very  high  in 
his  esteem,  and  finds  in  him  a  zealous  advo¬ 
cate.  Indeed,  he  Is  gifted  to  develope  and 
call  into  exercise  the  latent  powers  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  cultivate  the  field  they  occupy  for  the 
Master,  and  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  and 
improvements ^pon  and  within  the  sanctuary 
and  the  manse,  indicate  it  in  a  material  direc¬ 
tion,  while  the  conversion  and  gathering  into 
the  church  of  a  goodly  number,  and  training 
them  up  in  habits  conducive  to  Christian  use¬ 
fulness,  show  equal  success  in  a  higher 
sphere.  The  efficacy  of  divine  grace  has 
been  markedly  displayed  in  the  case  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  converts  who  were  intemperate 
men,  but  have  since  resisted  temptation  and 
adorned  a  religious  profession. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  the  church  has 
sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  two 
of  its  oldest  and  most  influential  elders, 
Ephraim  Gk>a8,  who  for  many  years  had  al¬ 
most  exclusive  charge  of  the  finances,  and 
Wm.  H.  Cook.  Valuable  as  were  these  men, 
the  cause  Is  not  left  to  suffer,  but  younger 
men  have  been  called  and  qualified  to  take 
their  planes.  The  community  Is  afflicted 
with  infidelity  beyond  most  of  its  size.  A 
club  is  organized  which  bolds  regular  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Winter  to  strengthen  each  other’s 


unbelief  and  disseminate  these  sentiments. 
This  church  id  the  largest  and  ablest  in  the 
place,  and  on  all  accounts  it  is  a  cause  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  thankfulness. that  its  pastor  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  responsible  position  be 
fills. 

It  was  organized  seventy  years  ago,  the 
11th  of  May  next — six  years  before  the  First 
church  of  Rochester.  The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  Northfleld,  and  was  first  settled 
in  1790.  Rev.  James  H.  Hotchkin  tells  us  In 
his  History  that  he  preached  here  six  Sab¬ 
baths  betw'een  Nov.  8, 1801,  and  Feb.  1, 1802 — 
the  first  instance  of  their  employing  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  Congregational  minister.  In  1799 
a  large  log-house  was  built  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  present  village,  which  was  used  as  a 
town-hall,  a  schoolhouse,  and  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  until  1816,  when  a  frame  building  was 
erected  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  1826  a  stone 
church,  40x60  feet,  was  built  upon  the  present 
site.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1861, 
when  the  present  edifice  was  erected,  and 
dedicated  Jan.  13,  1863,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  early  church  records,  up  to  1825,  have 
been  lost,  so  that  some  facts  are  only  known 
by  tradition.  The  ministry  of  Rev.  John  B. 
Richardson  was  the  most  permanent  and 
prosperous.  For  seventeen  years,  from  1833 
to  1850,  he  served  them,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all.  Then  were  the  palmiest  days — the 
greatest  ingatherings  from  the  world  (over 
200),  the  largest  membership,  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  benevolent  contributions.  To  this  day 
no  name  is  spoken  among  them  so  lovingly 
and  filially  as  the  name  of  Richardson.  He 
was  preceded  by  twelve  different  ministers, 
some  of  whom  were,  or  became,  quite  re¬ 
nowned,  as  Aaron  C.  Collins  ;  John  Taylor, 
father  of  Judge  Taylor  of  Canandaigua,  who 
for  four  years  preached  here  and  at  Mendon 
alternately ;  Asa  Mahan,  during  whose  minis¬ 
try  Prof.  Finney  visited  this  place,  and  held 
meetings  that  resulted  in  the  addition  of  over 
fifty  to  the  church,  and  in  the  loss  of  the 
pastor  to  take  the  Presidency  of  Oberlln  Col¬ 
lege;  Alfred  E.  Campbell,  subsequently  of 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been 
succeeded  by  eight  ministers,  of  whom  Job 
Pierson  remained  longest,  six  years.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  church  has  had  no  less  than 
twenty-one  different  ministers,  all  of  whom  it 
has  supported  without  aid  from  any  source. 

Wyoming. 


THE  OVERTURE. 

Philadelphia  Central  Rejects  It — Rev.  Dr.  Hns- 
grave — Another  Plan. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  8, 1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  after  a  long  and  full  discussion,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia  Cential  resolved  to 
answer  the  overture  on  reduced  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  negative. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave  made  an  earnest 
and  able  speech  against  the  overture.  In  his 
speech  he  remarked  that  if  the  present  over¬ 
ture  should  be  rejected  by  the  Presbyteries 
(as  he  hoped  it  would  be),  he  would  ask  the 
Presbytery  to  request  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  send  down  an  overture  based  upon 
presbyterial  parity ;  that  is,  that  every  Pres¬ 
bytery  shall  commission  a  minister  and  an 
elder,  irrespective  of  its  size,<justas  churches 
send  a  minister  and  an  elder  to  Presbytery 
irrespective  oi  their  size. 

This  would  reduce  the  Assembly  as  much 
as  is  desirable ;  and  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  Assembly,  it  might 
be  provided  that  no  Presbyterj'  should  here¬ 
after  be  organized  with  less  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  members,  leaving  three,  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  form  a  quorum. 

Such  a  plan  would  prevent  all  jealousies 
arising  from  a  disparity  of  representation,  and 
would  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  through¬ 
out  our  entire  limits.  W.  T.  E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Mr.  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
just  given  $10,000  tow.ard  an  endowment  for 
Bowdoin  College. 

There  are  6,218  scliool  districts  in  North 
Carolina  and  only  5,111  schools.  In  seventy- 
four  counties,  the  average  number  of  weeks 
in  which  instruction  was  given  was  only  nine. 
The  teachers  are  paid  only  $23.24  per  month. 

The  total  cost  for  all  public  schools  in 
Michigan  last  year  was  $2,986,193.20.  The 
Governor  laments  that  while  the  system  of 
teaching  is  in  the  main  excellent,  thoughtful 
observers  declare  that  it  is  wanting  in  tiior- 
oughness. 

The  school  fund  of  Indiana  amounts  to 
nearly  $9,(K)0,0(K>,  and  tlie  people  of  the  State 
spend  $4,(KK),(KK1  annually  to  keep  up  the 
schools.  The  jjermanent  school  property  in 
the  State  Is  valued  at  not  Ic.ss  than  $12,000,- 
000.  The  p‘;r  capita  expense  on  the  daily  at¬ 
tendance  last  y<!ar  was  $5.02. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Collegi¬ 
ate  Association,  Professor  Do  Wolf,  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College,  deplored  the  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  many  institutions  of  Ohio  that  were 
denominated  colleges.  He  mentioned  some 
striking  Instances  where  persons  who  had  been 
refused  admittance  to  the  grade  of  grammar 
school,  were  admitted  to  certain  institutions 
and  graduated  with  diplomas  in  two  or  three 
years.  Other  speakers  followed,  confirming 
Professor  De  Wolfs  statements,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  a  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

The  next  volume  in  the  “English  Men  of 
Letters  ”  series,  at  Harper  &  Brothers,  will  be 
“  Hume,”  by  Professor  Huxley. 


The  Social  Science  Association  held  its 
sessions  in  Boston  last  week,  and  several 
excellent  papers  were  read.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  society  which  has  such  an 
admirable  purpose  as  this  Association  has, 
and  contains  so  much  talent  and  learning, 
awakens  so  little  interest  in  the  communi¬ 
ty,  and  has  such  small  meetings.  The 
topics  it  discusses  are  important,  and  its 
discussions  are  valuable,  yet  the  people 
who  should  attend  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  the 
Association  attemifts  to  cover  too  much 
ground.  It  destroys  interest  by  diffusion. 
Its  prospectus  is  too  comprehensive,  and 
then  there  is  a  very  general  impression 
that  the  Association  merely  talks.  It  does 
not  act,  nor  propose  to  act  in  any  practical 
way  ;  and  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  associations  which  do  nothing  but 
talk. 


©ttrrent  stRntis* 


The  New  York  I.eglfilature. 

This  body  was  delayed  three  days  beyond 
its  set  time  for  organization  by  stress  of 
weather — quite  a  number  of  members  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State  being  unable  to 
get  through  the  snowdrifts.  Thomas  G.  Al- 
vord  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  E.  M.  Johnson  clerk. 

The  Governor’s  Message  was  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  its  many  excellent  recom¬ 
mendations  and  suggestions  are  widely  ap¬ 
proved.  He  reiterates  his  prudential  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  new  capitol,  and  would  suspend 
all  appropriations  towards  further  work  on 
the  building,  until  the  fullest  knowledge  pos¬ 
sible  concerning  its  economical  completion 
can  be  obtained.  The  condition  of  the  State 
finances  is  healthy  and  encouraging  in  other 
respects.  The  State  tax  of  last  year  was  less 
than  half  what  it  was  in  1874,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  debt  of  the  State  has  been  reduced 
within  the  last  year  by  the  sum  of  $1,803,000. 
But  for  the  cost  of  the  schools,  and  the  new 
capitol  tax,  the  tax  levy  would  be  less  than 
half  what  it  now  is.  The  message  would  con¬ 
fine  State  aid  to  the  commonest  of  common 
schools;  would  abolish  the  normal  schools, 
and  throw  every  possible  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  giving  all  classes  an  equal  chance  to 
better  their  prospects  in  life  by  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  something  more  than  a  comparative¬ 
ly  valueless  common  school  educational  train¬ 
ing.  Gratifying  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  State  is,  the  Governor  is  compelled,  in  view 
of  the  local  indebtedness  of  towns  and  cities, 
to  admit  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  taxation  is  deplorable. 
Tlie  Governor  has  personally  inspected  the 
insane  asylums  of  the  State  duiing  the  past 
year,  and  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
management  of  the  Utica  Asylum,  and  the 
results  achieved  there.  The  figures  given 
bearing  upon  the  increase  of  insanity  during 
the  past  year,  are  quite  startling.  He  finds 
that  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  is 
a  complete  failure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  founded,  and  suggests  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  make  no  more  appropriations  for  an 
institution  which  has  ceased  to  be  anything 
more  than  “  a  hotel  for  the  entertainment  of 
wealthy  inebriates.” 

Other  topics  considered  are  the  revision  of 
the  Excise  laws,  and  here  the  Governor  would 
substitute  for  the  present  “clumsy  complica¬ 
tions”  “a  clear,  symmetric,  aud  complete 
statute  for  the  present  laws  on  the  subject,” 
and  the  relations  of  the  State  government  to 
Insurance  and  Banking.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration  of  those  last  he  con¬ 
siders  more  harmful  than  beneficial,  and  ad¬ 
vises  the  abolition  of  the  departments  having 
them  in  charge.  He  also  recommends  the 
repeal  of  the  new  code.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payments  is  alluded  to  in  congratula¬ 
tory  terms.  He  would  have  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  the  city  of  New  York  relegated  to  a 
local  legislature.  The  Governor  commends 
the  proposition  to  make  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
an  international  park,  and  advises  coopera¬ 
tive  action  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
that  excellent  end,  as  we  regard  it.  We  quote 
this  paragraph  entire : 

The  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Falls  Of 
Niagara,  as  well  as  the  shores  and  waters  of 
tlie  Niagara  River,  is  divided  between  this 
State  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada. 
But  in  one  sense  the  sublime  exhibition  of 
natural  power  there  witnessed  is  tlie  property 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  visited  by  tourists 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  both  Govern¬ 
ments  to  protect  such  travelleisfrom  improii- 
er  annoyance  on  either  side.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  aud  a  matter  of  universal  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  most  favorable  points  of  ob¬ 
servation  around  the  Falls  are  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  private  profit,  while  tlie  shores 
swarm  witli  sharpere,  hucksters,  and  peddlers, 
who  perpetually  harass  all  visitors.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  Summer,  in  a  casual  meet¬ 
ing  and  conversation  with  Lord  Dufferin,  then 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  some  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  Onta¬ 
rio  to  remedy  these  abuses,  which  he  had 
seen  and  deeply  regretted.  His  proposition 
was  that  a  sort  of  international  park  sliould 
be  established,  enclosing  a  suitable  place  on 
each  side  of  the  river  from  which  all  annoy¬ 
ances  and  vexations  referred  to  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Contemplating  no  attempt  at  land¬ 
scape  ornamenting  in  the  vain  hope  of  add¬ 
ing  anything  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the 
Falls,  he  thought  that  each  Government 
might  obtain  control  of  a  sufficient  area  to  bo 
kept  sacred  to  the  free  use  of  those  who, 
coining  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  de¬ 
sire  to  view  the  grand  scenery  without  moles¬ 
tation.  He  believed  that  all  this  could  be 
accomplished  at  small  expense,  each  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  course,  retaining  jurisdiction  of  its 
own  portion  of  such  park,  but  with  a  mutual 
understanding  as  to  the  general  regulations 
to  be  enforced  on  either  side.  Subsequently, 
tlie  Governor-General  called  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario  to  tlie  same  matter, 
and  recommended  cooperation  with  tlie  State 
of  New  York  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  in 
view.  The  proper  course,  if  such  a  plan  were 
deemed  advisable,  would  undoubtedly  be  tlie 
appointment  of  commissions  by  both  Govern¬ 
ments,  to  confer  together  as  to  its  details. 
Should  such  a  commission  be  appointed  by 
the  authorities  of  Ontario,  I  recommend  that 
you  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  similar 
one  to  consider  the  subject.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  persons  abstain  from  visit¬ 
ing  the  Falls  in  consequence  of  the  annoy¬ 
ances  referred  to,  nor  can  there  be  any  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  the  removal  of  those  ob¬ 
jections  would  largely  increase  the  number 
of  visitors  annually. 

Repressive  Measures  iu  Germany. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  Ber¬ 
lin  last  week  over  the  report  that  freedom  of 
speech  was  to  be  restricted  in  the  Reichstag, 
to  the  extent  of  forbidding  “  unbecoming  ex¬ 
pressions.”  Everything  depended  on  who 
was  to  decide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  uttered,  and  the  excitement  was  not 
allayed  when  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
were  made  known.  Tlie  power  of  punishment 
of  members  of  the  Reichstag  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  two  vice-presidents 
and  ten  members,  to  meet  at  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  house,  or  on  motion  of  twenty 
members.  The  committee  would  be  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  Inflict  penalties :  First,  to  order  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  public  reproof  before  the  as¬ 
sembled  house ;  second,  to  oblige  the  offender 
to  make  apology  before  the  assenililed  house ; 
third,  to  exclude  the  deputy  from  the  Reich¬ 
stag  for  a  fixed  period.  Should  this  exclu¬ 
sion  extend  to  the  entire  term  of  the  session 
the  member  so  punished  may  also  be  liable 
to  lose  the  right  of  being  elected  to  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  and  further,  an  independent  motion  in 
favor  of  depriving  the  deputy  of  hi.s  right  of 
election  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  house. 
If  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  which  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  pronounced  guilty  Involves  an  action 
punishable  by  common  law  the  deputy  may 
be  handed  over  to  the  judicial  authorities 


simultaneously  with  infliction  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  Reichstag.  The  reproduction  of 
the  speech  or  remarks  which  called  it  forth 
in  a  stenographic  report  or  alny  other  publica¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  press  may  be  prohibited. 
The  contravention  of  this  prohibition  to  be 
punishable  with  imprisonment  of  from  three 
weeks  to  three  months. 

British  and  American  Banks. 

The  Cornish  Bank  has  now  gone  down  in 
England,  with  liabilities  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000.  A  large  amount  (about  half  a  million)  is 
said  to  be  due  to  it  from  the  mines  of  West 
Cornwall,  the  calling-in  of  which  will  suspend 
work,  and  cause  great  distress  in  that  region. 
The  cause  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  and  the  West 
of  England  Bank — poor  investments  of  loans, 
shrinkage,  loss  of  confidence,  and  finally  a 
run.  It  is  becoming  very  evident  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  depositors  that  there  is  a  limit  of  the 
powei  of  judicious  investment  by  any  one 
corporation,  and  also  of  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  its  stockholders,  to  make  up  losses.  The 
following  from  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence  of  The  Tribune,  is  in  point  here : 

The  tables  published  by  Controller  Knox  in 
his  last  report,  showing  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  liabilities  in  banks  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  has  attracted  attention  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  given  rise  to  the  question  whether 
the  proportion  of  banking  capital  to  liabilities 
in  that  country  is  not  unduly  small.  The 
comparison  made  by  Controller  Knox  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  great¬ 
er  apparent  stability  of  the  National  banks  of 
the  United  States  ttian  of  the  similar  institu¬ 
tions  in  Great  Britain. 

While  the  ratio  of  capital  and  undivided 
profits  to  liabilities  in  the  banks  of  Great 
Britain,  from  which  reports  are  received,  is 
only  237-100  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  capital 
reserve  fund  and  undivided  profits  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  banks  of  the  United  States  to  their  lia¬ 
bilities  is  54  73-100  per  cent. 

The  National  banking  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  It  is  the  first  that  has  ever  made 
the  note-holders  absolutely  secure,  and  the 
losses  of  other  creditors  have  been  propor¬ 
tionately  smaller  than  under  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Being  free,  upon  to  any  one  who  has 
capital  that  he  desires  to  invest  in  such  a 
business,  it  is  popular  among  all  the  people 
who  understand  it. 

The  Afghan  Collapse. 

The  Deputy  Governor  of  Candahar  has  sent 
in  his  submission  to  the  British,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  most  of  the  Cabul  ofiQcials  having 
fled  toward  Herat  and  disbanded  the  garrison. 

Owing  to  threatened  attacks  by  Mongols, 
Gen.  Roberts  intends  to  return  to  Koorum, 
concentrating  his  forces,  which  are  now  much 
scattered.  Friendly  letters  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  several  sirdars  of  Cabul.  The  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  in  Cabul  is  strong  against  the 
Ameer  and  Russia,  according  to  British  re¬ 
ports. 

Gen.  Browne  held  an  imposing  durbar  at 
Jelalabad  on  Jan.  1,  at  which  a  leading  Khan 
expressed,  in  behalf  of  his  adherents,  his 
contentment  with  the  change  of  authority. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  says  that  Shere 
Ali  is  expected  there  about  the  middle  of 
February,  but  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg 
says  that  though  he  will  receive  sympathetic 
hospitality,  he  will  not  secure  the  mediation 
he  intends  to  invoke. 

VVaxhingtoii  Itemii. 

The  now  army  bill  provides  for  a  reductioil 
of  the  army  by  Its  wear  and  tear,  so  to  speak, 
death,  resignation,  and  discharge.  The  retir¬ 
ed  list  is  not  to  be  limited  to  400.  The  next 
1  two  classes  at  West  Point  are  to  be  sent  home 
j  witli  $750  pay  to  each  cadet,  if  desired,  but 
subject  to  recall  after  two  years  if  tlieir  ser¬ 
vices  are  needed.  Tliere  are  some  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  ioss  important  character.  The 
bill  is  said  to  receive  the  approval  of  some  of 
the  ablest  army  officers,  but  several  of  its 
features  will,  without  doubt,  be  earnestly 
opposed. 

It  is  understood  tliat  tlie  joint  committee 
on  the  transfer  in  Indian  management  will 
report  this  week,  the  majority,  under  Chair¬ 
man  Saunders,  against,  and  the  minority  in 
favor  of  the  transfer  to  the  War  Department.  1 
Congress  shows  a  disposition  to  leave  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  at  present,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  ma¬ 
terial  changes  will  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
Indians,  army  organization,  or  the  direction 
of  the  navy. 

The  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris,  ill  a  dispatch  to  the  department  of 
State,  gives  the  number  of  visitors  arrlvingat 
Paris  dui’ing  the  exhibition,  from  May  to  No¬ 
vember,  at  571,792,  or  about  46,000  more  than 
during  the  former  exliibition.  These  statis¬ 
tics  refer  only  to  those  who  put  up  at  hotels 
or  occupied  furnished  rooms.  The  number 
and  nationalities  of  foreign  visitors  during 
the  same  period  were  as  follows :  English, 
64,034;  Germans,  23,524;  Belgians,  21,419; 
Americans  (United  States),  14,550;  Italians, 
14,550 ;  Swiss,  13,284 ;  Spaniards,  10,234 ;  Aus¬ 
trians,  9,072.  Total,  foreign,  170,077. 

Yvars  of  Plenty. 

Such,  emphatically,  have  been  the  two  last 
years.  The  harvest  of  1878  is  even  better 
than  our  wise  and  hopeful  statisticians  esti¬ 
mated  a  few  months  or  even  weeks  ago. 

The  corn  area  of  the  year  is  given  at  51,- 
000,000  acres,  against  50,300,000  for  1877. 
Compared  wit  1 1877,  the  South  Atlantic  States 
show'  a  falling  off  in  production ;  the  Gulf 
States  increased  slightly.  The  States  of 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas — 
four  of  the  largest  producing  States — decline 
considerably,  while  all  the  other  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  in  the  Northwest  make 
a  decided  increase,  thus  making  the  aggre¬ 
gate  crop  for  1878  larger  than  that  of  1877 
some  30,000,000  busliels.  This  result  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  is  the  fourth  of  an  un¬ 
broken  scries  of  large  crops. 

The  oat  crop  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
very  large  crop  of  1877,  constituting  it  the 
largest  crop  ever  raised  in  this  country.  The 
Atlantic  slope  north  of  the  Chesapeake  show¬ 
ed  a  decline,  especially  in  the  large  oat-pro¬ 
ducing  region  of  the  Middle  States.  The 
Southern  coast  States  from  North  Carolina  to 
Texas  uniformly  increase  their  product,  but 
the  Southern  inland  States,  as  a  whole,  fell 
off.  The  West,  Northwest,  and  Pacific  States 
showed  a  marked  increase.  The  Territories 
also  indicate  an  enlarged  product. 

The  barley  crop  has  gone  from  34,500,000 
bushels  in  1877  to  48,000,000  the  present  year. 
The  product  of  California  doubled  the  last 
year.  The  rye  crop  turns  out  about  oae-slxth 
larger  than  in  1877.  The  total  yield  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  60,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  a  large  decline  in  the  potato  crop 
this  year  as  compared  with  1877.  The  lead¬ 
ing  complaint  was  the  extreme  heat,  which 
especially  affected  the  late  plantings.  In 
some  places  it  was  combined  with  drought, 
and  in  others  with  excessive  moisture,  caus¬ 


ing  rot.  The  average  yield  of  the  whole 
country  will  be  sixty-nine  bushels  per  acre, 
against  ninety-four  bushels  in  1877,  thus 
making  a  total  product  in  round  numbers  of 
124.000,000  bushels  for  1878,  against  170,000,- 
000  in  1877. 

The  conditions  of  fruit  growth  during  1878 
were  quite  unfavorable.  The  grape  product 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  Mississippi  valley 
was  very  much  reduced.  California,  how¬ 
ever,  reports  a  greatly  increased  yield.  The 
apple  crop  shows  an  Increased  yield  In  all  of 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Texas, 
and  the  Pacific  States.  In  all  other  States  it 
shows  a  falling  off,  Missouri  reporting  less 
than  half  of  last  year’s  crop. 

The  hay  crop  is  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  death  of  ex-Chlef  Justice  McKean  of 
Utah,  took  place  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  5.  J udge  James  B.  McKean  was  a  native 
of  Saratoga  county  in  this  State,  and  occu¬ 
pied  many  positions  of  prominence  in  civil 
and  military  life.  As  a  Know  Nothing  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  Saratoga  county  in  1854;  as 
a  Republican  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
that  district  in  1858,  and  reSlected  in  1860,  but 
left  his  seat  and  recruited  a  regiment  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  army,  where  he  served  until  in¬ 
capacitated  by  sickness.  In  1866  President 
Grant  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  of  Utah, 
where  he  made  a  bold  fight  against  Mormon- 
ism,  until  the  latter  power  secured  his  remov¬ 
al  in  1875,  since  when  he  has  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Geo.  H.  Bangs,  for  the  past  ten  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  in  the  Seminary  at  Lima, 
died  on  Friday,  27th  ult.,  greatly  regretted  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  former  pastor, 
Bov.  A.  H.  Corliss,  now  of  Waterville,  preach¬ 
ed  the  funeral  sermon  the  following  Sabbath 
afternoon,  on  the  Resurrection.  It  was  a  dis¬ 
course  of  remarkable  ability,  and  its  power  to 
confirm  the  believer’s  faith  was  universally 
acknowledged. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Many  persons  went  to  see  Dr.  Wythe’s 
Model  of  Jerusalem,  in  Fourteenth-street  op¬ 
posite  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  to  hear  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  give  an 
explanatory  lecture  about  it.  This  model 
covers  about  2,000  square  feet,  in  which  all 
the  details  of  the  buildings  and  the  contour 
of  the  country  are  represented  on  the  scale  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions. 

“Wanted,  Men,”  was  the  significant  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Rev.  O.  A. 
Kingsbury,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  7,  be¬ 
fore  The  Lebanon  Club  for  Workingmen.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  entertainments 
which  the  managers  hope  to  ensure  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  East  Side  resi¬ 
dents.  The  happily  chosen  subject,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  a  street  incident,  was  the  key  to  a 
thoroughly  sensible,  practical,  and  timely 
presentation  of  the  thoughts  so  largely  occu¬ 
pying  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time ; 
and  it  was  sufficiently  interspersed  with  apt 
illustration  to  “  bring  down  the  house  ”  many 
times.  The  President  of  the  Club,  Rev.  Janies 
Marshall,  called  on  the  members  after  the 
lecture  for  the  formation  of  a  Glee  Club  and 
a  Literary  Society  from  mnong  the  members, 
as  means  to  help  accomplish  the  real  ends  of 
such  an  organization. 

The  vital  statistics  of  New  York  city  for 
1878  show  27,005  deaths,  against  '26,203  the 
previous  year;  7,629  marriages  against  7,129; 
25,729  births  against  25,569. 

The  SEf:oND  Volume  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s  His¬ 
tory  OP  New  York  City. — The  early  num¬ 
bers  of  the  second  volume  of  the  “  History 
of  the  City  of  New  York,”  by  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb,  are  now  in  press,  and  will  be  Issued 
sliortly.  The  volume  will  contain  sixteen 
parts  of  forty-eight  pages  eacli.  This  work 
is  sold  by  subscription  only.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume,  which  brings  the  history  of  the  city 
down  to  tlie  year  1774,  and  is  essentially  the 
filstory  of  early  New  York,  has  already 
b(!en  taken  by  almost  all  the  representative 
ilescendants  of  the  early  settlers  and  their 
successors.  The  second  volume  will  bring 
tlie  liistory  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will 
relate  to  modern  New  York.  Modern  New 
Yorkers  will  be  specially  interested  in  this 
record  of  the  doings  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  of  tlie  material,  social,  and  political 
events  wliich  mark  the  progress  of  the  city 
during  this  period.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
New  York,  that  will  not  value  and  purchase 
such  a  monument  as  this  work  is  of  tlie 
growth  and  fame  of  the  great  Metropolis. 
A  few  reliable  canvassers  are  wanted,  and 
sliould  apply  for  territory  at  once.  This 
work  will  be  a  desirable  addition  to  private 
and  public  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  growth  and  development  of  New 
York  city  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  pride  to 
every  American  citizen.  In  many  places, 
however,  agents  may  not  bo  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  for 
persons  outside  of  New  York  desiring  the 
book  not  to  wait  for  the  agent,  but  to  order 
at  once  through  the  local  bookseller,  or  send 
tlielr  own  names  direct  to  the  publishers,  and 
tlius  secure  an  early  impression  of  the  plates. 
Owing  to  its  beauty,  typographically  and  in 
point  of  binding  and  paper,  a  subscription  to 
this  work  will  serve  as  a  most  acceptable 
holiday  gift  to  send  to  friends  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barne.s 
&  Co.,  New  York,  offer  to  send  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars,  giving  prices,  testimonials,  and  styles 
of  binding,  on  application. 


- 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  13,  1879. 

Tlie  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,121,700  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  .stands  at  $12,397,250,  against  $10,980,700 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $20,813,225  at  tlie  j 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans  I 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $3,568,000 ;  the 
specie  is  down  $2,023,800 ;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $3,222,800;  the  deposits  are  up 
$309,200,  and  the  circulation  is  down  $63,800. 

Loanable  capital  is  in  abundant  supply, 
with  call  loans  at  2a3 — frequently  2  per  cent, 
on  Government  bonds,  and  2Ja4  per  cent,  on 
stock  collateral.  Prime  discounts  are  4a5^ 
per  cent.  Double  name  sixty-day  grocery 
paper  is  3Ja4J  per  cent. ;  double  name  four 
months  4a5,  and  first-class  single  name  6a7. 
Loans  for  60  or  90  days  on  Government  bonds 
are  2^  per  cent,  with  transactions  even  lower, 
the  bonds  being  wanted  to  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  in  place  of  4  per  cents  until  the 
called  6  per  cent,  five-twenties  come  in  for 
redemption. 

The  demand  for  gold  coin  at  the  sub-treas¬ 
ury  has  been  small,  and  the  amount  paid  out 
for  greenbacks  is  exceeded  by  the  amount  of 
gold  brought  in  by  persons  seeking  currency 
in  exchange  for  it. 

Government  bonds  have  been  in  active  de¬ 
mand,  the  heavy  purchases  of  the  4  per  cent. 


bonds  being  the  feature  of  the  dealings.  The 
total  sales  for  the  week  is  $30,134,250,  against 
which  the  Treasury  has  called  in  30  millions 
of  the  6  per  cent,  five-twenties  of  1867.  A 
great  many  of  the  4  per  cents,  have  been  tak¬ 
en  by  parties  who  have  no  use  for  their  capi¬ 
tal  during  this  temporary  lull  in  business  or 
this  season  of  the  year.  A  United  States  4 
per  cent,  bond,  twenty-eight  years  to  run,  is 
a  pretty  safe  investment  at  bOJa^  the  price 
at  which  the  depository  banks  can  afford  to 
sell  them,  and  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
holders  is  that  they  might  have  to  wait  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  before  they  could  sell  out  without 
loss. 

The  movement  of  produce  to  the  seaboard 
has  been  much  impeded  near  the  lakes  bythe 
heavy  snow.  One  illustration  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  at 
New  York  during  the  past  week,  published  in 
Monday  morning’s  papers.  During  the  week 
the  New  York  Central  road  brought  here  on¬ 
ly  80,235  bushels  of  grain,  against  139,600  by 
the  Erie,  and  283,042  by  the  Pennsylvania 
road;  and  13,553  barrels  of  flour,  against  20,- 
815  and  19,315  by  the  other  lines  respectively. 

The  stock  market  has  generally  been  firm, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  quite  active 
at  Improving  quotations.  The  progress  made 
by  the  railroads  towards  pooling  all  their 
east-bound  business  is  in  favor  of  a  higher 
market,  and  the  coal  stocks  are  certainly,  for 
the  moment,  affected  by  hopes  of  a  new  an¬ 
thracite  combination.  The  publication  of  the 
Erie  report  for  the  year,  was  followed  by  a 
higher  market  for  the  stock. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest. 

United  States  4)s.  1891,  coup . 1051 

United  States  5s,  1881,  coup . 107j 

United  States  5- 20s,  1867,  coup _ 102 

New  York  Central . 1141 

Bock  Island . 119j 

Pacific  Mall .  133 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 35| 

Milwaukee  ast.  Paul  preferred..  76] 

Lake  Shore .  68| 

Chicago  k  Northwestern . 53} 

Chicago  k  Northwestern  pref .  79j 

Western  Union .  95} 

Union  Pacific . 661 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 45| 

New  Jersey  Central .  35 

Del.  A  Hudson  Canal .  401 

Morris  k  Essex .  78} 

Panama . 134} 

Erie . 33| 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  8} 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph . 13| 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pref . 35} 

Michigan  Central .  79} 

Illinois  Central .  83} 

Wabash .  31^ 


NEW  YOBE  PBODUCE  MABKET, 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  13, 1879. 

BREADSTurrs  open  the  week  fairly  active  for  both 
export  and  home  use,  and  prices  were  steady.  Rye 
fiour  held  higher.  Corn  meal  and  buckwheat  flour 
dull.  We  quote:  Superfine,  $3  10a8.50;  extra  State, 
Ac.,  |3.70a3.85;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.15a 
5.75;  do.,  winter  shipping  extras,  $3.90a4.35;  do.,  XX 
and  XXX,  $4.50a5.75;  Minnesota  patents,  $5.50a8.35; 
city  shipping  extras,  t3.65a4.85:  Southern  bakers’  and 
family  brands,  $4.75a6;  Southern  shipping  extras, 
$4a4.6j. 

Wheat  active,  and  spots  firm,  but  futures  lower; 
sales  to-day  on  the  spot  144,000  bush  ,  including  re¬ 
jected  Spring,  77c. ;  ungraded  do.,81a91c.;  No.  4  Mil¬ 
waukee,  84)c. ;  No.  8  Cnlcago,  by  sample,  88c. ;  No.  3 
Milwaukee,  f  1 ;  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.11 ;  No.  1  white, 
$1.11};  No.  2  amber,  $1.06}al.07 ;  and  for  future  de¬ 
livery  112,000  bush.,  mostly  No.  2  red,  closing  at  $1.11 
for  January,  and  $1.10}  for  February.  Bye— Sales 
8,000  bush.  Slate,  58c.  Barley — 3,500  bush,  ungraded 
Canadian  sold  at  $1.  Oats  dull  aud  lower;  sales  26,- 
000  bush,  at  30a32}c.  for  mixed,  and  33a37c.  for  white. 
Including  No.  2  graded  at  31}a31ic.  for  mixed,  and 
34Ja34ic.  for  white.  Indian  corn  fairly  active,  with¬ 
out  essential  change,  closing  weak ;  sales  on  the  spot 
159,000  bush..  Including  No.  3  mixed,  44Ja46c.;  steam¬ 
er,  45}a45lc. ;  new  No.  2,  spot,  January  and  February, 
46c. ;  old  No.  3  47}s47}c. ;  old  No.  3  white,  48c. ;  do.  yel¬ 
low,  50c. 

Cotton — Market  very  irregular,  closing  unsettled. 
Spots  1.16c.  higher;  middling  uplands  9  5-16c.  Fu¬ 
tures  opened  higher  and  closed  lower  at  9  34c.  for 
January,  9.47c.  for  February. 

Fresh  Fruits — In  apples  trade  Is  of  a  moderate 
character,  but  holders  name  firm  prices.  Cranber¬ 
ries  hold  to  strong  prices.  Apples— Baldwins,  good 
and  prime  at  $1.30a2;  greenings  at  $i.25al.7S;  Spy  at 
|1.23al.73 ;  Sjiltz  at  $1.50a3.35,  as  to  quality. 

Groceries — Coffee  was  quiet  but  firm  at  ll}al6}c. 
for  Rio,  and  13}al7c.  for  Maracaibo;  500  bags  of  Jama¬ 
ica  sold  at  13}c.  Rice  was  in  fair  demand  and  steady 
at  6ia7}c.  lor  domestic.  New  Orleans  molasses  was 
quiet  at  25a38c.  Raw  sugar  was  quiet  but  steady  at 
63a6}c.  for  fair  to  good  fbfinlng;  refined  steady  and 
fairly  active  at  8}a9}c.  for  hards,  and  8Jo.  for  standard 
'  **A/* 

Hay  and  straw — There  Is  a  good  inquiry  and 
prices  supported.  The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
40a45c  for  shipping,  and  70a80u.  for  retail  qualities. 
Straw  quoted  at  45a50c.  lor  long  rye,  and  30a40c.  for 
short  rye,  and  oat  at  40c. 

Provisions — Pork  dull  and  easier;  sales  on  the 
spot,  old  mess,  $7.60;  new  mess  quoted,  $8.75a9.13}; 
for  future  delivery,  sales  2,250  bbls.  new  mess  lor 
March,  $8.85;  250  bbls.  lor  April,  $8.90a8.96.  Bacon 
also  lower  and  quiet;  sales  750  bxs.  long  and  short 
clear  at  the  West,  4c. ;  250  do.  do.  here  for  January, 

4  40c.  Cut  meats  moderately  active  and  unchanged ; 
sales  30  bxs.  pickled  bellies,  13  lbs.  6c. ;  10,000  lbs. 
pickled  bellies,  private  terms;  1,500  do.  shoulders, 
3}c. :  500  do.  hams,  12  lbs.  6)c.  Lard  a  trifle  easier 
and  fairly  active  for  future  delivery ;  sales  600  tcs.  on 
the  spot,  $6.03a6.10,  mostly  at  $6.05;  600  tcs.  prime 
city,  $6a6.03;  100  tcs.  No.  1  city,  $5.90;  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  sales  14,000  tcs.,  January  and  February,  $6.07} 
a6.10;  March,  $6.10a6.15;  April,  $6  1506.17};  500  tcs. 
refined,  to  the  Continent,  February  and  March,  sold 
at  $6.65a6.60.  Butter  and  cheese  quiet  and  unchang¬ 
ed.  Eggs  steady  at  22a29c.  for  fresh. 

Seed — Flaxseed  Is  quoted  at  $1.43}.  Timothy  Is  in 
slack  demand ;  quoted  at  $1.25  for  prime,  and  some 
choice  held  at  $1.30.  Clover  Is  moderately  active; 
quoted  at  6  ;a7c.  for  strictly  prime  and  choice,  and 
ordinary  prime  lots  at  6}a6}c. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  were  dull  and  generally 
weak;  spirits  turpentine,  27}c. ;  common  to  good 
strained  rosin,  $1  35al.37}.  Petroleum  a  trifle  steady, 
with  sales  of  refined,  hero,  at  9c.  Tallow  was  steady, 
with  100,000  lbs.  sold  at  6}a6jc. 

Vegetables — Potatoes  are  moving  out  well,  and 
choice  stock  favors  sellers.  S<ime  small  parcels  of 
choice  stock  occasionally  run  12a25c.  above  quotations. 
The  following  are  the  quotations  :  Early  Bose,  State, 
per  bbl.,  at  $2.60a2.75  for  best  lots;  do.,  poor  to  fair, 
per  bbl.,  at  $2a2.37 ;  do.,  choice  Eastern,  at  $2.75a3  per 
bbl. ;  Peerle.ss,  prime  In  bulk,  per  bbl.,  $2.37a3.50;  do., 
fair,  per  bbl.,  at  $2a3.25;  Peachblows,  choice,  $2.75a 
3.12;  do.,  fair,  $2.25a2.60:  Nova  ScoUa  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  Early  Bose  In  bulk  at  $3.62a3;  do.  Prolific, 
$3.26a2.62;  Jackson’s  at  $2a3.25,  and  Chili  red  at  $2a 
2.26. 

Wool — There  was  a  fair  business  done  In  domestic 
wool  the  past  week  in  Boston.  The  stock  of  wool  on 
hand  Is  considered  ample  to  meet  the  wants  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  there  Is  no  dl8i>osltion  to  force  sales  at 
any  concessions,  and  for  all  desirable  wools  buyers 
have  to  pay  current  even  rates.  Common  and  delaine 
fleeces  are  more  Inquired  for,  and  prices  are  firm  for 
desirable  grades;  pulled  wools  In  moderate  demand. 
Sales  comprise  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces.  No.  1 
X,  XX,  and  above  at  33a37c. ;  No.  1  Michigan  at  33}c.; 
Maine  rejections  at  33c. ;  Now  York  X  at90aS2c. ;  wash¬ 
ed  combing  and  delaine  at  32a42}c. ;  unwashed  comb¬ 
ing  and  delaine  at  34a26c. ;  Eastern  and  valley  Oregon 
at  30a26c. ;  Texas  at  19a24c. ;  scoured  at  36a60c. ;  Colo¬ 
rado  carpet  at  12al3c.;  Territory  at  18b30c.;  super 
and  X  pulled  at  2;ia41c. ;  coarse  tub  at  81c.  In  Califor¬ 
nia  wool  there  Is  considerable  doing,  sales  of  the  week 
comprising  582,tX)0  lbs.  at  14a26}c.  for  Spring,  and  10a 
23c.  for  Fall ;  the  transactions  In  Spring  being  mostly 
choice  Northern  at  3Sa26}c. 


CATTLE  MABEET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  13, 1879. 

Beeves  count  a  total  of  8,841  for  the  week,  against 
9,160  for  last  week.  The  market  was  not  brisk,  and 
prices  for  all  grades  below  prime  were  a  shade  lower; 
but  the  arrivals  were  all  sold,  and  the  feeling  at  the 
close  favored  the  selling  Interest.  The  extreme  range 
for  steers  was  7}al0}c.  per  lb.  to  drees  56  lbs.  and  57 
lbs.- lowest  figure  for  3  car  loads  of  rough  Texas  cat 
tie,  and  highest  for  selected  extra  native  steers.  Bulk 
of  sales  ranged  from  7ic.  to  dress  56  lbs.  up  to  9)c.  to 
dress  66  lbs.  About  700  fat  native  steers  were 
to-day  for  the  export  trade,  and  shipments  for  the 
week  were  621  live  cattle  and  4,890  quarters  of  beef. 

Sheep — Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  30,491  for  tlm 
week,  against  15,741  for  last  week.  Trade  dragged, 
and  sellers  submitted  to  a  small  reduction  In  prices 
rather  than  hold  stock  over.  Coarse  to  prime  shwp 
sold  at  4}a53c.  per  lb.,  with  a  oar  load  up  to  6}c.,  and  a 
car  load  of  extra  wethers,  145  lbs.  average,  at  6c. 
Lambs  ranged  from  5c.  to  6c.  per  lb. 

SWINE— Receipts  39,384  for  the  week,  against  40j^ 
last  week.  Prices  for  live  hogs  dropped  to  $3.25ai40 
per  100  lbs.,  and  the  pens  were  not  cleared.  Sal^  lu- 
elude  1  car  of  Ohio  hugs,  180  lbs.  average,  at  $3.30  per 
100  lbs. ;  3  cars  do.,  360  lbs.,  at  $3.35;  and  a  deck  loM 
to  outsiders  at  $3.40a4.  Dressed  hogs  again  quiet 
and  lower  at  4a4}c.,  4}a4Jc.  for  pigs,  and  4a4}c.  for 
Western. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


